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New Opportunities for Distribution 


A. W. ZELOMEK 
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Shortly before the war ended and 
for a year or two after, there was a 
great wave of business planning for the 
future. Prominent committees were 
appointed to study markets and pro- 
duce plans and estimates looking far 
into the postwar period. As com- 
petitive conditions returned in one 
market after another, however, one in- 
dustry after another has been forced to 
turn its eyes from what now appear to 
have been rather grandiose blueprints 
to the stern problem of holding its own. 
It is high time that distribution takes 
stock of the fundamental changes that 
have taken place, not just as a conse- 
quence of the war but during the last 
two or three decades as well. 

Since distribution deals directly with 
the consumer, its analyis of prospects 
may properly begin with changes in 
the number and position of consumers 
and in the way in which they live and 
spend their incomes. 

Most retailers are aware of the fact 
that the rate of population increase 
slowed down in the twenties. They 
know also, however, that population 
has continued to grow, thus providing 
a steady expansion of basic needs. Per- 
haps not so many of them are aware 
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that if they had had to depend on 
population growth alone to provide in- 
creasing unit volume their sales would 
be far below current levels. It is not 
the increase in population in the last 
three decades that has been the main 
factor causing greater demand but 
rather the improvement in income and 
standards of living. 


MARKETS CHANGING 


Distribution of the population, both 
geographically and by age group, is 
a much more important factor. It 
seems doubtful that any distributors 
have ignored the fact that marriage 
and birth rates increased very sharply 
during the war and postwar periods. 
This is a factor that will influence 
sales for some time to come. Infants 
of a few vears ago are the children of 
today and will be the young people 
of tomorrow. An abnormally big lump 
of potential demand is in the process of 
moving up from the infants’ to the 
children’s and junior wear depart- 
ments. 

This population change may deserve 
a little more thought than it has re- 
ceived. Distributors should do more 
than simply count up the potential in- 
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crease in sales as this group moves up 
from one age bracket to another. It 
would pay to regard these young peo- 
ple as the wage earners and chief con- 
sumers of tomorrow. What can the 
distributor do to shape their buying 
habits? To what extent can individual 
stores count on their future shopping 
loyalty when these young people reach 
the wage-earning level? 
Furthermore, this wartime stimulus 
to population increase has substantial 
economic implications. Certainly these 
people will constitute an important 
class of consumers at some later date, 
provided they have the jobs and the 
incomes. But if they are to hold good 
jobs and have good incomes, there 
is a great deal to be done in the 
meantime. They will have to be edu- 
cated and trained, and this is an ex- 
pensive process. Colleges were crowded 
with the flood of G.I.’s shortly after 
the war, and the elementary schools are 
becoming just as crowded as the group 
of war babies reaches school age. 
Education, of course, is not enough 
to provide a better income. These 
potential wage earners will have to 
have jobs to work at and tools to 
work with. This is a problem for 
distributors, even though many of the 
new wage earners will be engaged in 
the productive industry. The big prob- 
lem for all businessmen, in fact, is to 
devise ways and means of producing at 
a low cost and at the same time paying 
high wages. Without high wages, pur- 
chasing power is low and the shock of 
getting down from current levels would 
be very damaging. If wages are high 
without greatly increased efficiency, 
however, purchasing power will still 
be low because prices cannot come 


down to a point where unit volume will 
be stimulated. Distribution quite evi- 
dently has as much of an interest in 
the outcome of the problem as pro- 
ductive enterprise. 


POLITICS AND THE DISTRIBUTOR 


For distributors, the political factor 
has assumed a growing importance. 
The government has now assumed 
enough of a responsibility for the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation so that 
when anything goes wrong there is a 
great deal of political pressure to find 
a scapegoat. It goes without saying 
that a politician will not place the blame 
on other politicians but will look for 
the sinner among private businessmen. 
Bankers in the past have frequently 
been blamed for depressions and other 
economic ills. “Trust-busting’’ cam- 
paigns have always been popular with 
the voters. Within the past two or 
three decades, however, the finger of 
blame has been pointed more and 
more at distribution as being the chief 
factor in the economy that keeps costs 
too high. 

A part of the reason for this is 
political. The First World War marked 
a transition point in United States 
economic history. particularly for agri- 
culture. The nation was transformed 
from a debtor to a creditor status, a 
factor that naturally created a new 
condition for all exports. In addition, 
during the First World War, farmers 
had gradually increased their debts at 
inflated prices for farm land and the 
farm economy entered a depression that 
was not really ended until the Second 
World War began. Meanwhile, how- 


ever, the farm bloc had organized 
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itself politically and is now one of the 
most important influences in Washing- 
ton. It is partly for this reason that 
we hear so frequently the comparison 
between the amount that the cotton 
grower receives for the raw cotton con- 
tained in, say, a man’s shirt and the 
actual price of that shirt to the man 
who ultimately buys it. 

That this tendency to blame dis- 
tribution for high prices is not dead 
was illustrated only a short time ago 
when the newly elected administration 
found that it might have to deal with 
deflation rather than inflation. The 
immediate response was to suggest an 
investigation of retail prices to see 
whether they were reflecting the de- 
clines that were apparent in wholesale 
markets. 

If the political factor were consist- 
ently logical, it would be easier to deal 
with. That it is not logical is well 
illustrated in the case of the chains. On 
the one hand, there has been a great 
hue and cry about the high cost of 
distribution. One would think from 
this that the chain stores, which have 
distribution costs for staples just about 
as low as they can get under present 
methods, would receive some sort of 
political accolade. But this is not the 
case. There has also been concern about 
the future of the small businessman, 
many of whom are found in distri- 
bution; many states have heavily taxed 
the chain operation in Behalf of the 
small retailer. One political voice has 
been saying, “You must get costs 
down,” while another has been say- 
ing, “But you must not use any of the 
efficiencies of large-scale operation in 


doing so. 
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MARKETS MOVE 


Dispersion of the population is prob- 
ably even more important to distribu- 
tion than its actual size or age group- 
ing. The population of the United 
States is not fixed and static. It is 
always moving around, migrating from 
farm to city and from metropolitan 
center to surburban area. The location 
of the market to which the distributor 
sells is constantly changing. This, more 
than anything else, has probably been 
decisive in the competition between 
chain and mail-order organizations on 
the one hand and the independent 
department and specialty stores on the 
other. 

The department store was a mighty 
influence in distribution in the early 
1920's. The big, centrally located store 
that carried out the newest idea in 
merchandising—departmentalization— 
appeared to be king of the roost and 
in a position which could hardly be 
challenged. But it was challenged, 
most dramatically and effectively, by 
both specialty stores and chain organi- 
zations. And this challenge was helped 
along by the development of the auto- 
mobile as a common means of trans- 
portation. It became one of the major 
influences freeing the metropolitan pop- 
ulation from the necessity of living 
within a compact, limited trading area. 
Physical expansion of trading areas, 
in fact, has been one of the most im- 
portant developments affecting distri- 
bution. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the chain operation be- 
gan to take a growing percentage of 
total trading-area trade. The chain 
operation was flexible in more ways 
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than one. Physically, it was both flexi- 
ble enough and alert enough to try 
to reach the consumers in all pos- 
sible ways rather than in one alone. 
Mail orders and telephone orders, 
as well as retail outlets, became an 
intrinsic part of chain-store practice. 
Store hours were lengthened where 
necessary to meet the needs of the 
consuming public. Even house-to-house 
selling, though not typically a chain 
operation, began to account for an in- 
creasing portion of trading-areas sales. 

The chain also had some advantages 
in buying and distributing methods. 
The very size of its purchases some- 
times gave it an advantage in many 
markets. And it was found that a high 
degree of efficiency could be maintained 
without depriving individual — store 
managers of a reasonable degree of 
independence. 

Consequently, the department store, 
distribution giant of the early 1920's, 
found itself competing directly with the 
chain operation, first in the field of 
staples and secondly in the field of 
consumers’ durable goods. It found it- 
self competing more strongly with the 
small, independent specialty store in 
the field of style apparel. And now, 
after another war, it finds that the 
chain and mail-order operations have 
gone even further in the soft-line field, 
handling with considerable success some 
of the apparel items that were regarded 
previously as the province of the de- 
partment and specialty store. 


SPENDING PATTERNS CHANGE TOO 


Changes in the size, location, and 
age distribution of the public have been 
accompanied by marked changes in the 


manner of living. Fifty years ago, a 
large percentage of the public lived in 
rural areas and their purchases at least 
were limited to highly essential staples. 
Now a large percentage of the public 
lives in urban areas, the wage earner 
works shorter hours and has longer 
vacations, and a great deal more of the 
family income is spent on travel, educa- 
tion, and cultural pursuits. 

In most neighborhoods there are two 
marks of prestige: one is the auto- 
mobile and the other is the home. Any- 
one passing through rather poor dis- 
tricts and noting the number of new- 
model cars may be inclined to believe 
that the automobile takes precedence 
even over the home in the distribution 
of the family budget. Nevertheless, 
this means of distribution, which per- 
mits the family to have pleasures that 
would have been impossible thirty 
years ago, must be counted as a part 
of the increase in living standards. 
Mechanization has gone on inside the 
home as well as outside so that the 
average family today has some stock 
of capital goods which either saves 
labor or contributes to the general 
health standards of the family. 

The increase in living standards that 
plaved such an important part in the 
industrial growth of the United States 
has thus had a marked effect on spend- 
ing patterns and on the relative im- 
portance of different items and forms 
of expenditure. A family whose real 
purchasing power increases follows a 
complex course. It does not merely 
buy more of the same items that it has 
already been purchasing or pay more 
for them: its improved position allows 
it to purchase items that were pre- 
viously beyond its reach. 
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This sometimes has unexpected ef- 
fects. Locally, at least, there have been 
some cases where an extensive building 
boom’ might be followed by an actual 
decline in home-furnishing sales ; many 
of the families had overextended them- 
selves on the dwelling and were forced 
to cut down some of the other pur- 
chases. 

Over a longer term period, increased 
expenditures on the automobile and its 
upkeep have meant that the expansion 
in spending for food and clothing has 
been at a slower rate. 

At the present time, the high level of 
food and clothing prices, even after 
recent declines, has caused an expan- 
sion in this form of spending somewhat 
beyond normal proportions. 

Looking forward to the next five or 
ten years, if the same cycle that fol- 
lowed the last war develops this time, 
sooner or later there will be a further 
expansion in unit volume of consumers’ 
goods and a further gain in living 
standards. This means new opportuni- 
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ties for distribution, but it also means 
new competition. 

If the American public follows the 
pattern of the past, its increase in 
living standards will involve more auto- 
mobile ownership, more television sets, 
more mechanical devices for the home, 
more vacation, travel and entertain- 
ment, and more education. 

On the other hand, the capacity of 
American industry has been increased 
substantially during the war, and it 
is plain even now that supplies are be- 
coming excessive. How much unit de- 
mand might rise if prices were reduced 
is conjectural at this point. It seems 
qiute certain, however, that the vari- 
ous forms of distribution, though they 
can count on an enlarged market, are 
on the verge of a greatly increased 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. 

It is in this period that flexibility 
of operation, foresight in anticipating 
trends, and aggressiveness in taking to 
the consumer the merchandise he wants 
will determine the new leaders in dis- 
tribution. 








As a nation, we seem to be embarked 
on the policy that people should be able 
to live in dignity and comfort on the 
fruits of their labor. So firmly con- 
vinced are we of this proposition that 
we are considering legislation to raise 
the national minimum wage. 

Before we go further on this path, 
it is time we considered what we are 
doing, not only from the goodness of 
our hearts, but from the smartness of 
our heads. It is commendable to wish 
people well but unwise to work them 
harm in the exercise of our good inten- 
tions. Our well-meant confusion arises 
from the fact that we rarely distinguish 
between dollars and the items of con- 
sumption dollars are intended to buy. 
As long as we talk about the fruits of 
labor, or productiveness, we are all 
right. And as long as people are en- 
titled to take from our common weal in 
proportion to their addition to it both 
justice and economic progress are 
served. We must remember that the 
original curse condemned us to live 
from the sweat of our brows rather 
than from our weekly pay envelopes! 

Money means nothing save in terms 
of a particular price level. What people 
live on is food from the grocery store, 
clothing from the department. store, 
and all the other consumption items 
that make up our standard of living. 
A dollar bill is a demand note for a 
given portion of this complex bundle 





On Minimum Wages in Retailing — 
and Elsewhere 
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of commodities. If we give out more 
demand notes against this reservoir of 
items than the reservoir holds, the de- 
mand notes merely have to depreci- 
ate—unless we resume a program of 
rationing, which is merely a way of 
taking value from the demand notes of 
those people who have made the largest 
contribution to our consumption sup- 
ply. And we did not like rationing and 
are not likely voluntarily to put our 
necks under that voke again. 

The implicit assumption underlying 
a national minimum-wage law is that 
workers work and, working, produce. 
The plain fact is that such an assump- 
tion is false. Any businessman knows 
that it takes three things in conjunction 
to get production from an employee: 

1. The necessary arrangement of 
materials, tools, and working arrange- 
ments—an environment normally the 
responsibility of management to supply 

2. Adequate skill and the mental 
and/or physical ability of the worker— 
a combination once solely the responsi- 
bility of the worker to provide, though 
more and more management is under- 
taking to provide the training neces- 
sary to develop the needed skills 
3. A willingness on the part of the 
worker to work 

In the field of retailing, workers are 
not producing—or, at least, not pro- 
ducing as they could. Year by year. 
we have seen transactions per employee 
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decreasing and adjustments increasing. 
Apathy, inattention to the routines of 
the job, ignorance of merchandise, and 
disregard of the needs and wishes of 
the customer are found in abundance 
on almost every selling floor. 

Wage increases made possible by in- 
creased production are desirable. De- 
mand notes increased in recognition of 
better work are backed by an increase 
in the supply of consumption items 
brought about by that better work. 
But wage increases brought about by 
the imposition of a national minimum 
wage have an altogether different effect. 
They require doling out of demand 
notes on our supply of consumable 
commodities without a prorata contri- 
bution to it. Carried far enough, such 
a policy merely debases the currency. 

But, in the meanwhile, management 
faces the necessity of introducing 
labor-saving and labor-aiding devices 
so that a lower grade and less produc- 
tive grade of labor can be made use of. 
The ultimate result of this challenge to 
management is a separating of the 
sheep and the goats and a gradual loss 
of employment opportunity for the 
poorer workers. Such a development 
might look like a growth of technologi- 
cal unemployment, but, instead, it will 
be a growth of legislative unemploy- 
ment. And, gradually, the least produc- 
tive workers, who must be paid more 
than thev are worth if they are hired 
at all, will be forced on public relief 
rolls. 

There are a great many people who 
can do a little but who are not smart 
enough or skilled enough or strong 
enough to turn out a good day’s pro- 
duction. It is just such people— 
workers who are probably intended to 
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benefit from the minimum-wage legis- 
lation—who will be the most direct 
sufferers from it. As long as such 
workers can be hired for a wage some- 
where near their worth, they can be 
used and can be self-supporting, or 
partially self-supporting. But when 
they must be paid more than they con- 
tribute, they will be laid off as rapidly 
as they can be spared, either through a 
falling off of business or through a 
greater mechanization of the work they 
might be doing. 

Already mechanization has made 
long strides in the retailing of food. It 
can make long strides in the retailing 
of other commodities when it must 
do so. 

The sales increases of those semi- 
service stores and the growth in share- 
of-retail-trade on the part of several of 
the larger chain-store organizations, 
where personnel is already severely 
curtailed, indicate that the more tra- 
ditional forms of retailing have little 
option in the policies they must follow. 

In the face of a national policy 
toward a higher and higher national 
minimum wage, we can look for two 
results: a gradual further debasing of 
the value of the dollar and a gradual 
drying up of employment opportunities 
for the lower grades of workers. 

These two courses are inevitable. As 
long as we confine our inquiry to the 
monetary aspects of the problem, we 
need do no worrying. The government 
can print more and more money. But 
no one can print more edible tomatoes 
after the tomato crop has been har- 
vested. Higher levels of wage mini- 
mums are justified only if labor re- 
sponds to them. And the likelihood of 


(Continued on page 63) 











Can Stores Be Managed from 
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Can the lessons learned from last 
November’s elections be applied to the 
field of retail distribution ? Should they 
influence the actions of the top strate- 
gists responsible for the profitable 
operations of our retail institutions ? 
Can they be utilized as effective man- 
agement tools for the maximizing of 
profit dollars ? Obviously the answer is 
yes; the people, by free choice, hold 
the balance between gain or loss for 
the retailers, victory or defeat for the 
political candidate. 

Fditors, commentators, and pollsters 
alike were so convinced they knew the 
factors governing the election that they 
could not see the simplicity of a direct 
approach. They overlooked one of the 
basic rules of mathematics: A straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points. It was the direct approach 
to the people that these same com- 
mentators and editors now agree 
played such an important part in the 
final outcome. It is the principle of this 
direct approach that should be thor- 
oughly analyzed for its use and appli- 
cation to the field of retailing. 

The retailers of America are elec- 
tioneering 365 days a vear on a 
round-the-clock schedule. Through the 
mediums of window display, newspaper 
advertising, direct-mail circulars, and 
radio and television, the retailer is con- 
tinuously appealing to the consuming 
public for a vote of confidence. But has 
not the top management of our depart- 
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ment stores and specialty stores taken 
the attitude that it is unnecessary to 
mingle with customers and employees ? 
Market surveys, newspaper-readers’ 
and radio-listening polls, economic 
analyses, research data, management 
reports and statistics—all have made 
merchandising “‘scientific,” and profits 
a sure thing. Or have they? Perhaps 
only part of the story is being told. 

Pioneer merchants such as Macy, 
Wanamaker, and Marshall Field, to 
name only a few, were familiar with 
all the details of their stores’ opera- 
tions and were acquainted with their 
customers and employees and with 
their manufacturers and suppliers. It 
was their understanding of customers’ 
needs and wants, their ability to ener- 
gize and inspire their employees, their 
direct leadership, that resulted in the 
growth of their ventures bevond all 
their expectations. It is said about 
John Wanamaker that he would make 
a tour of his store every day, even 
when it had become large: he would 
talk with his customers and listen to 
their complaints as well as their desires 
to find out what they really wanted. 

To serve the customer, to distribute 
goods for customer satisfaction, is the 
most fundamental function of retailing. 
Customers are the foundation of any 
business, employees its greatest asset, 
and a store exists for customer service 
only. 

No longer are the executive man- 
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agers of the modern department stores 
“merchants.” Management has become 
a body of executives, specialists in 
their respective fields, responsible for 
the direction, control, and welding to- 
gether of the various operating divi- 
sions of their stores so that all factors 
will function properly and co-operate 
for the common goal, which is profit 
dollars. Fundamentally, however, the 
retailer's functions, dealing in  mer- 
chandise and with people, have re- 
mained the same. 

Retailing has been and is primarily 
a business of people. The success of the 
retailer depends on his understanding 
of the principles of human relation- 
ships and his ability to deal effectively 
with people. William James, the psy- 
chologist, said, ““The deepest principle 
of human nature is the craving to be 
appreciated.” John Dewey, the Ameri- 
can philosopher, spoke of “the desire 
to be important as the deepest urge in 
human nature.” 

With easy sales but a pleasant mem- 
ory and the return of selectivity and 
price consciousness on the part of the 
consumer, retailing has again become 
the highly competitive business of pre- 
war days. The return of the buyers’ 
market and the continuing increase in 
operating expenses present to manage- 
ment an immediate and urgent chal- 
lenge. Not only must management 
again perform a real job in merchan- 
dising, having the right goods at the 
right time in the right quantities and 
at the right price, but, what is equally 
important, management must again 
market the good will of the stores. 

Customers’ opinions regarding a 
store and its management are based on 
the attitude demonstrated by manage- 
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ment’s representatives, the rank-and- 
file employees, who deal directly and 
come in daily contact with the cus- 
tomer. Conversely, the attitude of these 
employees is influenced by that of their 
immediate supervisors, and the actions 
of these supervisors again reflect the 
attitude of their supervising execu- 
tives, until, in the final analysis, the 
attitude displayed by all reverts to that 
of top management. But, in reality, is 
there not today in most stores a vast 
gap between the general lassitude 
shown by those who sell and service 
the customer and management’s chief 
goal, customer satisfaction and build- 
ing of customer good will? We can 
safely assume that where such condi- 
tions prevail, and they do exist in some 
departments in almost any store, man- 
agement has neglected to “sell” the 
store to those who must “sell” the 
store to the customer. 

Mr. Truman won the election be- 
cause he took his fight and program 
directly to the people. The time has 
come for those responsible for the 
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formulation of store policy and the 
planning of sales and expenses, or the 
realization of profits, to sell their pro- 
gram directly to those who will execute 
their plans. The store must be sold to 
all, from the president down to the 
errand boy, for each is a cog in the 
wheel of the profit-producing machine. 
Management again must function as 
the spark plug of the store. It must 
bring into working harmony and 
assume full responsibility for the 
activities of the various functional 
groups and must arouse the desire to 
act in the direction of co-ordination. 
Effective co-ordination takes place 
only where every group or division 
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concerned in the execution of a pro- 
gram is represented when formulating 
the plans that will influence its success. 

Management must look upon all em- 
ployees, regardless of their salaries, as 
“working partners.” In general, people 
work not only for a pay check: they 
seek to express themselves in work. 
They are hungry for praise and recog- 
nition, and their deep desire for a feel- 
ing of importance and appreciation 
must be satisfied. There is no one who 
does not do better work and put forth 
a greater effort in an atmosphere of 
approval than he would ever do under 
the spur of criticism. Management 
must win the confidence of all its em- 
ployees. It must furnish the fuel to 
generate enthusiasm among the em- 
ployees and it must provide the mecha- 
nism for transmitting this energy 
through the batteries of the operating 
executives and supervisors right down 
the line to all its people. From store 
president to stock clerk the feeling of 
being working partners, the feeling of 
playing on the same team, must he 
created. Personal criticism and_ jeal- 
ousvy and interdepartmental feuds 
should thus be minimized by the desire 
of all to subordinate their personal 
whims to their greater desire for har- 


monious and co-operative working 
together. 

Finally, management must open up 
the avenues of communication; the top 
strategists must again become familiar 
figures around the store. They must 
resume personal contact with cus- 
tomers and employees. They must go 
directly to and mingle with the people. 
Only this direct approach, this first- 
hand information and observation, will 
enable them to analyze in the proper 


perspective the impersonal statistical 
data and management reports on which 
all plans for future operations are 
based. 

The firsthand information and ob- 
servation alone, however, will not suf- 
fice. Just as daily and weekly operating 
reports are supplemented by monthly 
and yearly operating statements, addi- 
tional means should be provided by 
which management can get the feel of 
the individual customer, not just the 
supposed attitude of a so-called “typi- 
cal” customer. No Gallup or Roper can 
devise a measure of the customer's 
reaction to unwarranted delzvs_ in 
being waited on, to discourtesy on the 
part of sales personnel and adjustment 
managers, to the interminable wait at 
the credit office after a purchase has 
been made (remember this is a new 
charge customer for the store), to de- 
liveries not made when promised, to 
merchandise delivered in a damaged 
condition, or to the many other in- 
stances which contribute to the depre- 
ciation of the most important asset of 
any store, good will. 

All factors that influence the finan- 
cial position of the business are care- 
fully recorded and audited, and periodic 
operating statements are submitted to 
top management. These reports are 
climaxed by an independent certified 
audit of the financial condition at the 
vear's end. However, in the elaborate 
and efficient accounting procedure 
little or no attention is given to those 
factors that have a direct effect on the 
most inconspicuous item on the asset 
side of the balance sheet, good will, 
the one asset without which any store 
will wither and die. 

What is called for is a continuous 
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audit of those factors that influence this 
intangible but most important asset. 
The key to customers’ confidence and 
good will is primarily the employee. 
Employee-attitude audits are the first 
step toward accomplishing manage- 
ment’s aims, be it customer satisfaction 
or an effective program of expense 
reduction. 

Secondly, customer satisfaction audits 
will quickly indicate the approval or 
disapproval by the consuming public 
of management’s policies. The results 
of these audits can be a vital manage- 
ment tool and should be submitted 
directly to top management, not be 
permitted to be pigeonholed or side- 
tracked by line executives. 

The function of the merchandise 
division is to bring the merchandise to 
the point of sale. The function of the 
publicity division is to bring the cus- 
tomer to the same point. This is the 
focal point and the only point at which 
gross margin dollars can be realized. 
The most important factor in the store, 
the front-line operation, the point of 
sale, is the one which has been given a 
relatively unimportant place in_ all 
planning. Expense controls are impor- 
tant, but what is of paramount impor- 
tance is the creation of gross margin 
dollars that will exceed the expense 
dollars. 

While research is needed to develop 
new expense-saving methods and pro- 
cedures to obtain a more efficient opera- 
tion, a greater amount of energy and 
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effort should be spent to accelerate the 
productivity of sales personnel and to 
provide services for customer satisfac- 
tion. It must be realized that even with 
the most scientific system of expense 
control the retailer cannot make a profit 
unless he sells merchandise. The pre- 
requisite for saving money is first to 
receive money, and the only way for a 
retailer to receive money is by selling 
goods. 

There is a definite limit to the cur- 
tailment of expenses. But there is no 
ceiling on sales. Sales are the most 
variable item in the entire retail opera- 
tion, and no store has reached the 
highest potential in sales, either dollar 
or unit wise. One direct attack on the 
expense problem is by increasing the 
effectiveness of each sales approach by 
increasing the productivity of each 
salesperson and thus effecting a lower 
cost per transaction. Employee-attitude 
and customer-satisfaction audits will 
quickly reveal what actions are needed 
for the realization of this goal. 

Since in the final analysis almost all 
problems in business are human prob- 
lems, the direct approach to the prob- 
lems facing the retailer consists of a 
better understanding of the human ele- 
ment. Increased attention will have to 
be given to human relationships if the 
retailer is to continue his success in our 
free economy. This presents to top 
management not only a challenge but 
an obligation to preserve our system of 
free enterprise. 











Perfunctory Advertising Will Not 
Sell Merchandise 


KAREN R, GILLESPIE 


Assistant Professor of Retailing, School of Retailing, New York University 


Has the prolonged period of easy 
sales dulled the abilities of department- 
store publicity staffs? Certainly in the 
present period of increasing caution on 
the part of store customers advertising 
must be a dynamic factor in building 
store traffic and in selling merchandise. 
It must display merchandise that shop- 
pers want and must present the kind 
of information about this merchandise 
which will tell the shopper whether she 
is interested in the 
Pleasing illustration 
tinted headlines may attract attention, 


item advertised. 


and = romance- 
but it takes merchandise facts to sell 
merchandise. 

Do store advertisements carry such 
merchandise facts ? In order to check on 
this, I analyzed 100 advertisements for 
china, appearing in fourteen different 
metropolitan New York 
during the month of November 1948 


new spapers 


and representing the offerings of forty 
different New York City stores. These 
advertisements represented a_ sizable 
percentage of the total 
presentation of china during the four- 


advertising 


week period ; the round number of 100, 
therefore, is merely a pleasant statisti- 
cal accident. 

In these 100 advertisements, a total 
of 1,259 statements were made con- 
cerning the china ware advertised. And 
out of these 1,259 statements, only 13 
were statements that interpreted infor- 
mation in terms the typical consumer 
might understand or offered informa- 
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tion that gave the prospective shopper 
specific points on which she could 
judge the utility of the merchandise. 

Indeed, only 65 of the 100 advertise- 
ments indicated the type of merchan- 


dise offered! Thirty-five used the 
rather vague terms “dinnerware” or 


“ware” without further qualification. 
Of the 65 that indicated the type of 


merchandise offered, the following 
terms were used: 

Ps. kts ONS ee Sees Melek aves. “Oe 
INTER C8 OA De gal 5 gels 258 chee 8 
Pe a a ee rer 8 
RUNNERS 528 03.0 Pre si i Shs: Ue 
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American porcelain ....5...0....2.006- 2 
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It is probable that few shoppers will 
know the significance of such terms as 


American porcelain, — semiporcelain, 
ivory china, semivitreous, and queen’s 
ware. But at least the merchandise 


offered was described by name, even 
though not all of these designations are 
in good grace with the Better Business 
Bureau. 

Of the 65 advertisements that indi- 
cated the tvpe of ware sold, only five 
explained any of the desirable features 
of the dishes. The following are these 
statements : 

“You get this exquisite, thin, trans- 
lucent, imported china for what you 
ordinary 


would expect to pay for 


dinnerware.” 
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“You know the kind of superb serv- 
ice you get from good china.” 

“Fine, translucent china... . is 
treasured today and will be the ‘heir- 
looms’ of tomorrow.” 


“. . . . one of the world’s finest 
chinas ... . eggshell thin with a gos- 


samer texture and Mother-of-Pearl 
sheen.” 
“Exquisitely thin, hard, translucent 
china.” 
Eleven 
mentioned the word “translucence” in 
reference to the product advertised. 


additional advertisements 


One went so far as to describe a set of 
semivitreous, Opaque earthenware as: 
“Translucent looking Ivory China.” 
In no case was any indication given 
about the nature or characteristics of 
such wares as “bone china,” “semi- 
vitreous,” “earthenware,” or “pottery.” 


WHAT DO CUSTOMERS WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT CHINA? 

The technical aspects of china ware 
are somewhat of a mystery to most 
shoppers. What they want to know 
can be classified with a minimum of 
effort. An informal survey! indicates 
that shoppers who look at merchandise 
ask a relatively limited range of highly 
practical questions. Such queries as 
the following are typical: 

Is this china or earthenware ? 

Why is china more expensive than 

earthenware ? 

What is the 

earthenware and china? 


difference between 


Conducted by Mrs. Sarah G. Gibson, 
research fellow of the School of Retailing, 


meast tees _ 1 ao ren . aciece sone a 
and by Mr. Sol Harmon, graduate student at 
the School of Retailing and currently section 


nag bs el denartment are 
nanager in a New York department store. 
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How does spode compare with other 
English wares? 

How can you tell bone china from 
other china? 

Do you have any American bone 
china? 

Can I duplicate this pattern if I 
break a dish? 

Will the pattern wear off? 


These are not idle inquiries but 
definite indications of the questions 
shoppers feel they must settle in their 
minds before they buy. And presum- 
ably they are the points that will 
attract sales. Let us see how the adver- 
tisements deal with these points. 


INFORMATION ON PERFORMANCE 
QUALITIES 


How the dishes would wear and how 
durable the design would be were 
doubts that caused a good many shop- 
pers to hesitate before buying. “Will 
this design wear or wash off?” “I’m 
afraid this gold border will wear off 
in time.” “Will these dishes chip 
easily 7” “Will china break more easily 
than earthenware?” Did the advertise- 
ments answer such questions ? 

In the analysis, it was found that 12 
advertisements stated that the design 
on the dishes had been applied “under 
the glaze.” Only four of these, how- 
ever, answered the customers’ ques- 
tions on the wearing quality of the 
design by stating what underglaze 
would mean in terms of durability : 

1. “Underglaze so the design can't 

wear off.” 

2... . . underglazed strawberry 

pattern that can’t wear off.” 


ww 


“Luscious red apples and green 


leaves, hand-painted under the 
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glaze—so the colors can never 


wash off or fade.” 
4. “Design painted underglaze, can't 
wear off.” 
Another advertisement did not use the 
word “underglaze” but informed the 
customer: “The lovely colors are per- 
manent . will last as long as the 
pieces themselves.” 

Factors referring to durability were 
mentioned in 8 different advertise- 
tisements, some, of course, mentioning 
several characteristics of durability : 

Five advertisements mentioned dura- 


bility. 

Three mentioned resistance to 
cracking. 

Three mentioned resistance to 
chipping. 

Three mentioned resistance to 
crazing. 


One mentioned the ware’s being 
oven proof. 
One mentioned the ware as being 
hard. 
One expressed a guarantee against 
cracking. 
There is little in this list, which must 
be admitted to be composed of generali- 
ties, to reassure a doubtful shopper. 


DESIGN AND HARMONIOUS SELECTION 


The appropriateness of design is a 
matter of taste. Yet shoppers have 
indicated certain broad types of design 
questions which seem susceptible to 
generalized answers, even in advertise- 
ments, for instance, “What do you 
have that will go with modern?” “I 
need a breakfast set to use with maple 
furniture,” and “Do you have any pot- 
tery dishes for a ranch house?” 

In the advertisements analyzed, pat- 
tern was mentioned but usually in such 


general or vague terms as to be of little 
help to the hesitant shopper. 

Sixty-six advertisements listed the 

design as “floral.” 

Fight listed the design as “fruit.” 

Three listed the design as “bor- 

dered.” 

Three listed the design as “hunt- 

ing” or “birds.” 

Three listed the design as “wheat” 

or “trees.” 

The hopeful nature of copy writers is 
indicated by the fact that in 45 of these 
100 advertisements, pattern names 
were given for ease in identification in 
mail and telephone ordering. 

In 58 of the advertisements, one or 
more color designations were given: 

Thirty-two specified gold trim. 

Thirty specified background colors. 

Five specified multicolor patterns 

Two specified patterns in ‘coin 

gold.” 

One specified pastel colors. 

Verv few of the sets of dishes were 
advertised with any mention of the 
method of application of the design, 
though that might conceivably be 
important. 

Nine specified hand-painted designs. 

Four specified embossed designs. 

Three specified hand-decorated or 

filled designs. 

One specified decalcomania designs. 

One specified stamped designs. 
Among all of these advertisements, 
only one used design as a functional 
sales appeal: “Set your table with 
charm in the new sepia color of Gloria, 
complementary to all periods or motifs 
of home decoration.” Even this state- 
ment may be said to lack freshness and 


persuasiveness. 
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WHAT IS A SET OF DISHES? 


One of the most frequent questions 
asked of salespeople was reported to be 
that of what dishes constitute a set. 
Yet the conscientious shopper would 
emerge from her reading of newspaper 
advertisements in somewhat of a state 
of confusion. Over three quarters (77 
per cent) of the advertisements offered 
dishes by the set. The offerings varied 
among services for four, six, eight, 
and twelve. But there is certainly no 
standard, as the following listing will 
indicate : 

Fifty-four advertisements listed 93 

pieces in a service for twelve. 

Eleven listed 95 pieces in a service 

for twelve. 

Ten listed 94 pieces in a service for 

twelve. 

Two listed 92 pieces in a service for 

twelve. 

One listed 99 pieces in a service for 

twelve. 

One listed 72 pieces in a service for 

twelve. 

Advertisements for services for 
eight varied from 44 pieces to 64. 
Service for six included 23 to 42 
pieces. Even service for four ranged 
from 16 to 28 pieces. With all this 
varied assortment of sets only forty- 


one ads listed what articles were in- 
cluded in the sets. Yet this is a question 
all customers ask. In general, this 
analysis suggests a perfunctory ap- 
proach toward the advertising of table- 
ware. Thousands of dollars were spent 
for newspaper space ; it did little more 
than inform shoppers that the several 
stores advertising had dishes for sale. 

Buyers in stores have a great deal 
of information on hand concerning the 
china-ware offerings they have bought 
for their customers’ selection. Even 
informal attention to the questions 
asked by shoppers of the salespeople 
will indicate that there are some rather 
definite points of confusion or doubt in 
the minds of these shoppers. Copy 
writers cannot be expected to know 
what to put in advertisements for all 
the merchandise they write about; it 
is the responsibility of the buyers to 
provide suitable information. 

It seems elementary to suggest that 
hesitating sales volumes can be bol- 
stered by putting into store adver- 
tisements the kind of merchandise 
information that will help people to 
become interested in the merchandise 
and to want to buy it. Every store 
executive knows that. 

The only trouble is that they do 
nothing about it! 





On Minimum Wages in Retailing 
—and Elsewhere 
(Continued from page 55) 
this response is remote because labor 
pretty generally has had the option of 
getting more by earning more for a 

long time. 
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If our legislators could be reminded 
that in addition to a monetary economy 
and an electoral economy we live in a 
real-wealth economy, we might be 
more cautious about indiscriminate and 
incautious doing of good. 








The retailer is a buyer and seller of 
goods and services, and he derives a 
profit from fulfilling that function for 
me, a consumer. 

The better he can ascertain my 
needs and wants and the more effi- 
ciently he fills them, the better mer- 
chant he is. Sometimes it is not easy 
for him to do this. I may not know 
what I want, nor when; my ability to 
buy varies from time to time. He has a 
big job on his hands. 

As a consumer I want him to give 
me good value and service, to make 
my job of selecting quality products 
simple and easy. He is in a better posi- 
tion to do this than I since he is more 
familiar with items of merchandise, 
their features, their advantages, and 
their drawbacks. He is in the market 
every day, in constant touch with pro- 
ducers and distributors, and he buys 
for and sells to a large segment of the 
community so that he can deal in 
quantity lots. 

The retailer thinks too often in 
terms of merchandising, promotions, 
clearances, special events—things that 
are alien to my needs and _ interests. 
He is involved with manufacturers and 
distributors who have not absorbed 
this point of view, who are more con- 
cerned with machines and manufactur- 
ing, inventories and inventory burden, 
than they are with the fundamental 
truth of his business—that it exists and 
survives only in so far as it serves me 
and his other customers. 





Merchants or Bankers? 


JoserH M. RussaKkorr 
President, Vanguard Advertising 


The function of retailing is a major 
assignment and calls for the practice 
of maximum intelligence since mar- 
kets, products, and consumers shift 
about constantly and widely, however 
stable things may appear at any given 
moment. 

But many retailers are not satisfied 
to be just retailers. They evidently 
want to be bankers at the same time. 
In their desire to increase sales, they 
add the allure of charge accounts, 
thereby in many cases virtually slap- 
ping the faces of cash customers. And 
with these charge accounts they add the 
additional costs of credit managers, 
enlarged bookkeeping departments, 
sales correspondents, collectors, attor- 
neys, a substantial reserve for bad 
debts, plus a large supply of cash or 
credit to carry the charges until the 
customers get around to paving. 

In some fields of retailing, the job 
of supplying credit is left to finance 
companies and banks. Automobile and 
appliance dealers sell on credit, but 
they do not try to be bankers at the 
same time. Building-supply and _real- 
estate firms similarly are not drawn 
into the financing of their sales. Is 
credit really necessary for efficient 
rendering of the retailing function? 
Adding this burden serves to distract 


from the store’s primary purpose of 
buving and selling and in obtaining and 
distributing the products that I and its 
other customers need, at prices which 
represent satisfactory value. 
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In food merchandising, the growth 
of supermarkets has been phenomenal. 
They sell for cash. The so-called “‘pipe- 
rack”’ stores in the apparel field offer 
a parallel argument. Stripped of the 
frills and furbelows of retailing and 
operating on a cash basis, one large 
chain in this category does business on 
a markup of 21 per cent as against the 
“normal” 40 per cent required by most 
retail outlets. 

What does this mean to me as a con- 
sumer? Plenty. And it should worry 
all retailers. It simply means that when 
I lay down $10.00 in a “pipe-rack” 
store I am getting merchandise that 
costs the store $7.90, while the same 
$10.00 spent in a store operating on the 
40 per cent markup brings me mer- 
chandise that costs it $6.00. By elimi- 
nating the banking function that stores 
have been rendering via charge ac- 
counts and credit, they may be able to 
whittle away part of this spread and 
compete with newer, perhaps more 
efficient methods of distribution. They 
would be competing with them as re- 
tailers, on the retail level, instead of on 
the banking level. 

Cash talks out loud almost every- 
where in business except in depart- 
ment stores, where it plays a poor 
second fiddle to the charge customer. 
In most businesses except retailing, 
buyers are offered a juicy cash dis- 
count as a reward for prompt or im- 
mediate payment. This separates the 
sheep from the goats at one fell swoop 
since failure to take the cash discount 
is, ipso facto, an admission of serious 
weakness with regard to the liquidity 
or money-borrowing power of the 


buyer. 
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But in retailing this situation does 
not obtain. The poor cash customer is 
the forgotten man or woman. He is 
just a necessary nuisance who enables 
stores to meet bills on time and pro- 
vides them with money to carry charge 
customers on the books. The discrimi- 
nation shown by stores against cash 
customers, the neglect by store man- 
agement of this major source of imme- 
diate income, is a paradox. What is 
wrong about cash buying? Why do 
charge customers get preferred treat- 
ment? What is wrong with cash cus- 
tomers? Which is better for a store: 
cash in the register or accounts on 
the books ? 

I am one of those old-fashioned 
people who avoid charge accounts for 
myself and family. I believe in paying 
for what I get when I get it. Buy now, 
pay later, is a strong temptation but 
not for me or the members of my 
family. If we yielded to it, I am sure 
that we would not only overbuy but 
join the merry-go-round of returns, 
exchanges, and claims that usually 
follow and are the bane of the retailer 
because they are so expensive. 

Show me the store which does not 
run the tag line, ‘Purchases made now 
will not be billed until the end of next 
month,” at the bottom of its advertise- 
ments a few days before the end of 
each month. It may be good business 
policy for stores, and I will not argue 
the point beyond stating that there is 
no parallel inducement to the cash cus- 
tomer, no comparable reward for her 
patronage. As a cash customer, I 
resent this favoritism when it crops up. 
My dollar is not as good as another 
person’s I O U. I am made to feel that 
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I am the “fall guy” in a slick little 
drama, the “sucker” for people smarter 
than I am. 

This Frankenstein's monster of re- 
tailing, the charge customer, is a curi- 
ous and interesting illustration of what 
developed from what was originally a 
privilege and service but has now be- 
come a monster virtually beyond control 
because of competitive conditions. The 
customer who gets credit, who has to 
be financed at the store’s expense, is 
the customer who is regarded most 
highly and receives all the courtesies, 
perquisites, and favors that the store 
can extend. Consequently, the charge 
customer has grown accustomed to 
these privileges and takes them for 
granted. It is not the customer who is 
always right, but the charge customer 
who is always right. 

It is the charge customer who orders 
six dresses sent home with the intent 
of keeping only one, making two de- 
livery calls necessary, tying up mer- 
chandise in transit, and depriving the 
store of opportunities to sell the five 
returned dresses. It is no news to 
apparel retailers that charge customers 
frequently wear some of the clothes 
sent to their homes and then have the 
entire lot returned for credit with the 
net result of no sale and not even a 
reprimand from the store. This has 
even been done on shoes, lingerie, and 
other items of intimate apparel. While 
everyone pavs for this wanton waste, 
it falls harder on the cash customer 
since her purchases carry the same 
load of costs as do those of the favored 
charge customer. 

Charge customers know this, know 
they can “get away with it.” They 


crow over their triumphs in “beating 


the game.” But where does the cash 
customer come in? She pays a dispro- 
portionate part of the costs resulting 
from the depredations of these vultures 
since her purchases are usually final, 
without returns or credits, and she has 
paid cash for the merchandise, which 
means no bookkeeping, no credit de- 
partment overhead, no losses to be 
charged off, and no reward for paying 
at the time of purchase. 

As a cash customer, I have lost out 
in a number of ways. During the war 
shortage of nylon hosiery, many stores 
sent cards to charge customers when- 
ever they received a shipment, but cash 
customers were left out in the cold. 
Those who protested vigorously some- 
times managed to get grudging con- 
sideration, probably more for nuisance 
value than for any other reason. 

My complaints as a cash customer 
get a real run-around in stores as com- 
pared with the handling given those 
from charge accounts. This is an old 
story and probably accepted by store 
management as inevitable, but it is 
nevertheless a good example of dis- 
crimination and preference to charge 
customers. Perhaps it is because they 
are in the store’s debt and hence rep- 
resent an investment that must be 
realized via diplomacy, concessions, 
and favors, the cash customer coming 
last, possibly because the store already 
has her money and has the advantage 
of a stronger trading position. 

I like a bargain as well as the next 
fellow, but because I am not a charge 
customer the stores do not bother to 
notify me about sales, markdowns, or 
special offerings. It is not because they 
do not know me: they have my name 
and address since much of the mer- 
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chandise I have bought was delivered 
to my home. Some of the items were 
quite expensive so they had an indica- 
tion of my capacity to buy and pay. 
When I joked about this to a store 
treasurer I know quite well, he imme- 
diately had me put on the mailing list. 
For about two years the store an- 
nouncements were sent to me and then 
stopped coming. Probably someone 
was “correcting” the mailing list. 

Stores have a number of ways of ob- 
taining the names and addresses of de- 
sirable cash customers. In addition to 
delivery records of cash purchases, 
there are the destinations of C.O.D. 
shipments involving large amounts. 
Still another source is refunds made to 
cash customers. 

Department stores are not the only 
retailers who give cash customers the 
short-shrift treatment. Recently, I 
bought an expensive electric appliance 
from a home-furnishings store and 
paid cash in full with the order. I have 
never heard from the store since 
though I should be as good a customer 
or prospect as most of their other 
patrons who buy on the small weekly 
payment basis. 

There is a fine men’s store not far 
from my office. They invite charge 
accounts and spend a lot of money for 
newspaper, magazine, and radio adver- 
tising, plus direct mail. Even after buy- 
ing several suits and one overcoat there 
and paying cash on the line, I was 
never able to make the grade of being 
admitted to their mailing list. It cost 
the store a lot of advertising money to 
bring me in, but once I was in the 
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house, so to speak, my further patron- 
age was not solicited via mailings. I 
suppose that is an exclusive preroga- 
tive of their charge customers. 

A store customer list has undeniable 
and unmeasurable value as a source of 
business, especially for specific promo- 
tions that can be developed by mail or 
telephone. The names of charge cus- 
tomers are already available but not 
those of cash customers. A competent 
mail-order man would take these 
names of cash customers and tap new 
wells of volume that the store has 
failed to exploit and thus increase the 
cash sales of the store. For stores 
interested in sound sales expansion, 
here is an opportunity that has existed 
for years without being adequately 
considered. 

As a cash customer I expect to be 
treated on at least the same plane as a 
charge customer; in all logic I feel I 
should receive better treatment than he 
does. Stores that feature cash selling 
make sense to me since they can pass 
on savings and economies. The steady 
expansion of stores operating in the 
cash field may be a warning sign to 
retail executives who gaze into the 
crystal ball. 

When stores compete with banks in 
the extension of credit, as they have 
drifted into doing, it is high time to 
review the situation and decide whether 
or not the bank is better fitted by ex- 
perience, capital, and function to per- 
form this service. Stores could then 
concentrate on selling ; everyone would 
be a cash customer, and there would be 
no need for articles like this one. 











What Lies Ahead for Central 
Merchandising? 


RayMOND J. LEAVEE 


General Merchandise Manager, Feminine Apparel, 
R. E. Kennington Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


During the past four years, in an 
effort to combat the gains being made 
by chain stores, independent retailers 
have increasingly attempted to adapt 
the merchandising techniques of the 
chains to their type of business. Pos- 
sibly the most promising development 
of chain-like operation has been the 
growing use of central merchandising, 
either within the stores themselves or 
through the services of central buying 
offices. Not only does this device offer 
all the advantages of group purchasing 
and controlled stocks but it offers as 
well the benefits of making daily mar- 
ket information quickly and_ readily 
available. 

Particularly in the budget-apparel 
field has central merchandising been a 
boon to the independent retailer. It is 
here that competition hits hardest, so 
that there is greatest need for aggres- 
sive, rapid procedures geared to the 
increasing tempo of market and _ store 
activities. 

The budget-apparel departments, in 
$8.95 to 


which prices from 


$16.95, retail, have the greatest need 


range 


for a constant flow of new, fresh styles 
in direct ratio to the number of units 
sold daily. The department and _ spe- 
cialty stores which feature these price 
ranges are the ones who are in direct 
competition with the chains and the co- 


operative groups. In the past. the com- 


petitive advantage these latter types of 
firms have enjoyed has been due to 
central distribution techniques, which 
have made it possible for them to 
adjust the size of their stocks almost 
daily, reorder fast-moving _ styles 
quickly, and promote, by display or 
whatever sales promotional mediums, 
those items of merchandise most imme- 
diately acceptable to consumers. 

Those of us who are in independent 
stores must, if we are to maintain our 
competitive standing in our own com- 
munities, offer our public the amenities 
of individualized service and, in addi- 
tion, the latest and best-selling mer- 
chandising at the right time and at an 
acceptable price. It is for this up-to-the 
minute adjustment of merchandise that 
we lean upon the central merchandis- 
ing services. We feel that once the flow 
of goods is forthcoming on a daily 
basis, the independent store can suc- 
cessfully compete at all price levels 
with any group organization. With an 
even approximate parity on merchan- 
dise and price, our superior service 
should give us an advantage. Indeed, 
the chains themselves are beginning to 
feel competition from the independent 
store and are striving to improve their 
service. 

Even though central merchandising 
is proving to be the basis of overtak- 


« . } 
a good 


ing the chain organizations, 
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merchandise managers and 


many 
buyers regard it with deep suspicion. 
Buyers feel that they lose stature when 


buying power is placed in the hands 
of central buving offices or agencies. 
And merchandise managers feel that 
the balancing of stock, one of the essen- 
tial elements of central merchandising, 
and the automatic determination of 
open-to-buy make them superfluous. 
3ut this resistance does not alter the 
fact that no store staff, far from the 
market, can maintain the close contact 
and market knowledge increasingly 
needed. The style cycle no longer re- 
quires six months to reach the Missis- 
sipp1 River from New York: six days 
is a long time in today’s tempo of 
retailing. 

The clever buyer realizes that she is 
lost without the help of close market 
contacts and welcomes the facilities 
that provide her with a flow of timely 
and salable merchandise. She can then 
devote herself to managing her depart- 
ment, improving service, and increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the selling done 
by her sales personnel. Those buyers 
who can see the advantage of relying 
on the central merchandising of buy- 
ing offices are able to make progress. 
It is inevitable that those who continue 
to resist must be replaced. And _ pos- 
sibly the typical replacement will be 
someone who has had little training 
in buying but who is thoroughly 
grounded in selling. She will be en- 
thusiastic, able to co-ordinate, and able 
to get along with the people who work 
with her. She will have a maximum 
of compatibility and a minimum of 
temperament ! 


Fundamentally, her scope as a buyer 
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will be found in channeling back to the 
buying office in the market all the in- 
formation she can collect on customer 
reactions. No central merchandising 
operation can be an exercise in arith- 
metic alone. She must supply the in- 
tangibles. What is missing in stock 
that she has frequent calls for? What 
colors are most important in her 
locality and in her store? What store- 
wide promotions are being planned? 
How many times will her department 
be represented in the newspapers next 
week? What items are showing an 
unduly high return ratio? If she knows 
such facts and passes them back to the 
buying office, she will work wonders 
with central merchandising and with 
her department. And she will find that 
her scope has in no way been curtailed 
by delegating some functions which she 
could not, under the most fa¥orable 
circumstances, perform satisfactorily. 

If independent stores adopt and 
properly use central merchandising 
facilities, what can they expect during 
the coming seasons? First, it must be 
emphasized that the more we approach 
normal selling conditions, the tighter 
controls must be over inventories. The 
tide is going out, not coming in, and 
mistakes in merchandising can no 
longer be covered up by the onrushing 
waves of eager buyers. Thus, buying 
must not only be done more carefully 
but more tentatively. The independent 
store must rely on its buying office to 
maintain a flow of merchandise in 
small lots so that merchandise which 
does not sell readily will not accumu- 
late for expensive markdowns. Wher- 
ever possible, one or two styles must 
do the work of four. Too broad an 
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assortment of styles within any one 
area of merchandise will slow down 
turnover and clog the open-to-buy. 

Stores need much more market in- 
formation concerning trends. The buyer 
who visits the fashion center a few 
times a season for short periods does 
not develop the proper perspective. A 
unit-control service, properly operated, 
can supply weekly, or even daily, in- 
formation on market conditions and 
trends. The chains are constantly in- 
forming their units what items are 
important, what trends are established, 
what promotions are timely, and what 
prices are moving merchandise. It is 
the same range of current market news 
that the independent store must have 
from its buying office. 

This type of market news will help 
the independent merchant to buy closer 
to actual need. Many merchants feel 
that we are back to “normal” times ; 
others say that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching them. In either case, with 
delivery periods changing almost 
weekly in all markets, it is important 
to keep a close watch on commitments. 
Particularly with prices in certain 
fabric fields softening, the retailer 
stands to suffer severe inventory de- 
preciation unless the central buying 
office keeps a tight control on the rela- 
tion between delivery dates and orders. 

The relationship between merchan- 
dise purchases and promotions will 
make the difference, for the independ- 
ent store, between sales increases or 
decreases. Everything that is bought 
is bought for a reason—and that rea- 
son should not be inventory accumula- 
tion, particularly for style merchandise. 
Only when a style is proved as salable 
should a_ store buy heavily. And, 


bought, it should be promoted for 
immediate sales. If an item is new, is 
different, is unusual, but seems to be 
in the line of trend, it should be pur- 
chased in testing quantities. Styles that 
fall between the untried and the proven 
must be purchased item by item, not 
en masse. Merchandise is readily avail- 
able in the market now. It is not at 
all difficult to buy in quantity. The 
trick is to buy with proper co-ordina- 
tion of styles. If this type of buying 
is done centrally, it is very likely to be 
successful. 

The independent store has found 
central merchandising a way of even- 
ing the competitive battle on budget 
apparel. This statement is true because 
central merchandising will: 

1. Keep stocks low and turning rapidly 


2. Gauge market trends and advise stores 
quickly of changes in demand and 


supply 

3. Help stores to select and promote timely 
items 

4. Reorder fast-moving styles in the proper 
quantities 

5. Place commitments closer to the period 
of sale 


There is another side to the coin. 
Buying offices offering central mer- 
chandising to their client stores have a 
right to expect from these stores: 


1. Daily reports on what is selling, 
what is received, and, at least 
weekly, information about stock 
condition 


i 


Reports on the intangibles of cus- 
tomer attitude and acceptance 

3. Complete and detailed reports on 
all promotions being planned and 
on customer reaction to those that 
have been run 


(Continued on page 85) 
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A Plan for Increased Retail-Dress 
Profits 


GrEorRGE C. ENGEL 


President, Jane Engel Merchandising Company, Inc. 


The independent retailer of dresses 
has been handicapped in his competi- 
tion with the chain and is gradually 
coming to realize that only in a central 
merchandising plan can he find a solu- 
tion to his problem. 

Merchandising is not only back on 
a prewar basis: many of the difficul- 
ties encountered in operating a profit- 
able store are accentuated by certain 
changes which are becoming more evi- 
dent daily. In this article I propose to 
examine a typical retail operation and 


_ indicate how a central merchandising 


operation such as Jane Engel’s can be 
helpful to such a retailer. 


THE RIGHT MERCHANDISE 


The first problem facing the mer- 
chant is to secure the right merchan- 
dise. It is a paradox that, with mer- 
chandise shortages a thing of the past, 
it will now be more difficult for the 
store owner to buy the dresses he 
wants. During the shortage period, the 
manufacturer could sell to whom he 
desired at full price. Today, in order to 
maintain volume, the manufacturer 
will work out price promotions for the 
large chains and agree to confine his 
line to large stores in a community in 
order to be assured of substantial com- 
mitments. This means that many lines 
will be unavailable to the store owner, 
and in many cases comparable dresses 
will be sold for a lower price by the 
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chains. The buyers for the independent 
store will, therefore, have to spend 
more time in the market in order to be 
sure of having the right styles. 

If he ties up with a central buying 
group, however, he will have at his dis- 
posal a staff of buyers in daily contact 
with the market. This assures his store 
of complete coverage on all style trends 
and, because of group buying power, 
guarantees each store getting the lines 
it wants. 


THE RIGHT PRICING 


The price factor is another consid- 
eration to contend with today. When 
is the right time to place orders? If 
prices are going to come down it would 
be foolish to place large commitments 
on a single visit to the market. The 
wise thing to do is to be in constant 
touch with the market, buy as little as 
possible, and still maintain good assort- 
ments. If a buyer does not order, he 
will not have dresses. If he buys too 
much, he is taking a great inventory 
risk. The way to avoid this is constant 
contact with the market, and this is a 
very expensive thing for the independ- 
ent store to do. Again, if he associates 
himself with a reputable central buying 
group, he is assured of the right prices. 
The manufacturer cannot afford to sell 
merchandise to the central office at the 
wrong price and will make adjustments 
if there are price changes prior to de- 
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livery date. Thus the stores are assured 
of getting the right merchandise at the 
right price. 


A BALANCED STOCK 


It is generally agreed that it will be 
sound practice to operate on minimum 
inventories. Unless the merchant is 
assured of an even flow of dresses into 
his stock in the types he is selling, he 
will have an unbalanced stock and will 
lose sales. If he tries to avoid this by 
having a large stock, he will take heavy 
markdowns. How accurately can the 
merchant forecast his sales and, even 
if he was lucky enough to guess right, 
how can he be sure that the manufac- 
turer will deliver on time as ordered. 
Experience would indicate he has no 
such assurance. 

The central buying office to which 
his store could belong, however, sets 
up a model stock plan with the buyer 
of each store. The store sends this 
office daily sales reports and in return 
receives daily shipments from the 
central stockrooms to replace the mer- 
chandise sold. This means that the 
individual store inventories are kept in 
balance daily and the stores receive 
merchandise only when they need it. 
The stores place no advance commit- 
ments and, therefore, have nothing on 
order at.any time. This eliminates the 
biggest risk in a dress operation. The 
stores can remain in an open-to-buy 
condition at all times and still have a 
balanced stock. They use the central 


stockroom as their reserve stock. 


REORDER STYLES 


One of the most important factors of 
a profitable dress operation is the de- 


velopment of running numbers. If the 
retailer purchases a large quantity of 
a style and it is good, it is very simple 
to judge the merit of the style from 
the sales. If the dress is “hot,” reorders 
can be placed and the style really runs. 
If the dress is no good, a heavy mark- 
down will follow. It is not easy to 
determine, at the time of placing the 
initial order, which styles are going to 
be reorder numbers. If the retailer is 
conservative and orders all styles in 
small quantities, it is frequently impos- 
sible to decide which styles are good 
enough to reorder. 

Probably the most valuable part of 
the central control operation is the 
sampling technique used to determine 
reorder numbers. Because sales reports 
are received daily from stores all over 
the country, the office is able. on the 
basis of a relatively small quantity of a 
style sold, to determine whether or not 
a particular dress is going to be a 
runner. As soon as it has ascertained 
this fact. it immediately reships the 
stvle to the stores that had _ initially 
received it. In many cases, it might be 
before they are even aware that they 
have a “hot” number in their stock. 
Simultaneously. the office places a re- 
order with the manufacturer. This 
reorder is at least a “cutting ticket.” 
which means that the manufacturer 
does not have to wait to cut the stvle. 
The result is that it can receive the 
reorder very quickly and the stores 
will enjoy a longer life for that style. 
This is vitally important as the life of 
any style is limited and the ability to 
add only a few weeks might make a 
substantial difference in the sales 
volume. 
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PROMPT AND COMPLETE STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION 


The store buyers and merchandise 
heads are well aware of the importance 
of good unit-control records that are 
divided broadly into two classifica- 
tions: current information and histori- 
cal records. The current information 
provides the buyer with daily records 
of fast- and slow-moving merchandise 
and gives him a picture of his stock 
in relationship to sales and analyzed by 
price, color, classification, type, and 
aging of stock. Since it is expensive 
to maintain these records, the stores 
are compelled to depend more and 
more on visual analysis of the inven- 
tory. The buyer must, at all times, be 
aware of his on-order position as com- 
pared with stock on hand and planned 
sales in order to determine the open- 
to-buy. The historical records are those 
significant facts ascertained in a sea- 
son's operation that could be helpful 
in planning future purchasing. With 
central) buying, much of the record 
keeping and analysis are centralized 
too. Through the use of IBM. 
punched cards, complete unit-control 
records are maintained at all times, 
furnishing both headquarters and the 
stores with current information on 
stock and sales. These control records 
make accurate and prompt merchan- 
dising decisions possible. Under the 
Jane Engel method. for example, it is 
very simple to furnish the stores with 
price-line and classification statistics. 
Slow-moving merchandise is quickly 
spotted, and markdowns are taken at 


the right time. 
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OFFERING EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE 


All stores like to have a certain num- 
ber of styles that are exclusively their 
own. The manufacturer is usually un- 
willing to confine a style to a store 
unless the buyer will place a very large 
order. This is another risk that many 
merchants can not afford to take. It is 
very important to have some styles that 
no other store in the community can 
show, but if they guess wrong the 
markdowns would be too expensive. 
The central merchandising organiza- 
tion co-ordinating the buying for a 
group of independent stores does not 
attempt to buy so many exclusive 
dresses during the season because it is 
always faster to get reorders on a style 
that a manufacturer is running. It 
does, however, have a certain number 
of stvles that are confined to it only, for 
advertising purposes. To this group it 
adds a certain number of styles that are 
exclusive in different communities for 
the benefit of its stores. This system 
works out very well for the manufac- 
turer because he does not have to con- 
fine a style to the entire country. For 
example, he will provide through the 
agency of the central office one style 
exclusively for sale in St. Louis, an- 
other exclusively for sale in Dallas, 
etc. He then has the right to sell that 
style to every other city in the country 
but the one designated. 


A FIRST-CLASS SALES STAFF 


The methods used by most stores in 
the employment, training, and payment 
of sales personnel are completely un- 


realistic. The saleslady is the direct 
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representative of the store to the public 
and can, more than any other factor, 
form favorable or unfavorable opinions 
about the store’s merchandise as well 
as the store itself. Smaller stores are 
handicapped by lack of proper sales 
supervision when the owner-buyer is 
away from the store in the market, and 
the larger stores, because of their 
organizational structure, have de-em- 
phasized the importance of selling as a 
career. This has meant mediocre-to- 
poor sales performance in the majority 
of stores. This is a basic cause of 
increased markdowns and overhead. 
Under the central merchandising op- 
eration, it is never necessary that the 
owner-buyer come to the market. thus 
assuring proper floor supervision. Jane 
Engel has devised methods for improv- 
ing the standard of selling in stores. 
This plan is available to all the stores 
using its service. 


BRINGING CUSTOMERS INTO THE STORE 


The increasing importance of estab- 
lished brand names in fashion mer- 
chandising handicaps the merchant 
who is unable to obtain the brand lines 
that give his store authority. He is 
further limited by the prohibitive. for 
him, cost of national advertising that 
would give his store name authority. 
His local advertising, not a problem as 
far as space is concerned, is usually not 
effective for him because the talent and 
experience necessary to produce it are 
not available and the production costs 
for most such advertising are entirely 
out of line. 


The names of some of the centrally 
merchandised groups, such as Jane 
Engel, have both national and interna- 
tional recognition, built through mil- 
lions of dollars of national advertising. 
These provide instant fashion authority 
for franchise stores. For example, Jane 
Engel full-page advertisements in the 
national fashion magazines give the 
stores a chance to capitalize on the 
name’s prestige through specific items. 
These advertisements cost the stores 
nothing. Local advertising problems 
are solved for the stores by the Jane 
Engel advertising department, which 
offers complete service budgeting and 
merchandising and production service 
to the store’s individual requirements. 
There is no charge for the creative 
work for mats, booklets, etc. Mechani- 
cal work is charged at cost. 


CONCLUSION 


According to the leading authorities 
in the retail field, during 1949 we can 
look forward to: 


1. Continued high sales volume unless .... 
2. Prices will be maintained at their 
present level unless .... 
3. There will be a fourth run of wage in- 
creases unless .... 
. Deliveries will be quicker unless .... 


‘It he 


_ There will be no more shortages of 


fabrics unless .... 


Under these circumstances and these 
uncertainties, independent merchants 
must turn more and more to central 
merchandising in order to limit risks 
of guessing the future. 
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A New Deal for the Independent 
Department Stores 


Rospert C. HAwortH 
Manager 


RicHArD E. MaGNnus 
Assistant Manager 
Affiliated Stores Division, Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 


What has become of the independent 
department store’ It probably would 
be surprising to you to make a survey 
in almost any part of the country and 
find that during the past twenty years 
many of the independents have been 
taken over by the chains. It is not at 
all uncommon to find cities of from 
20,000 to 100,000 population where 
there is just one independent left and, 
in many cases, not even one. 

Further study reveals that most of 
this transition took place in the ten- 
year period between 1929 and 1939. In 
fact, it appears that, during the war and 
the immediate postwar period, inde- 
pendents at least held their own and in 
many instances made some gains over 
the chains. It seems safe to conclude 
from this study that chains make their 
most rapid strides in depressed or nor- 
mal times and, conversely, the inde- 
pendents do their best under conditions 
of extreme prosperity and scarcities of 
merchandise, such as we have just gone 
through. 

Why is it that chains are able to 
make such progress during normal or 
subnormal times? There seem to be a 
few basic reasons, some of which are as 
follows: 

1. Mass buying power 
3etter over-all planning 
3etter stock control 

a) Basic-stock check list 
b) Fashion pool with unit con- 
trol for fashion items 
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c) Take markdowns more read- 
ily 

4. Less fringe merchandise in store 

5. Chains generally operate at a 
lower markup and push for a 
greater volume 

6. Lower operating expenses in the 
store 


It is no trade secret that chains buy 
a fair percentage of their merchandise 
at a lower price than the typical inde- 
pendent. Chains are able to take ad- 
vantage of quantity discounts offered 
by many resources. 

The over-all planning for chains is 
done in the home office where special- 
ists in all fields are available. It is 
practically impossible for the inde- 
pendent to match this specialized talent. 

Basic-stock check lists are standard 
procedure in all chains and unit con- 
trol, with fashion pools for fashions, 
are almost as common. Markdowns are 
mandatory with most chains, which 
thus able to eliminate over-age 
stock. 

Here is an item that is prevalent in 
most independents and is frowned upon 
merchandise, 


are 


by the chains, fringe 
and it seeps into a store by a very slow 
but sure procedure. The tendency 1s 
to try some of everything that looks 
reasonably good offered by salesmen 
calling on the store. The store winds 
up with a larger inventory, made up 
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of a lot of little items, which spells 
heavy markdowns. 

Chains have traditionally fought for 
more customers and greater volume. 
To attain this goal, they have taken a 
lower-than-average markup. This has 
been more evident in the grocery busi- 
ness but the same thing applies in the 
department-store field. 

Lastly, the chains have been able to 
work on a lower total operating ex- 
pense. Much of this additional expense 
is accounted for by the fact that the in- 
dependent tries to give additional costly 
service to the public, some of which 
may be unnecessary in his operation. 

Some of the factors that contribute 
to the success of the independent-store 
owner in an inflationary period tend to 
sicken the profit picture in a deflation- 
ary phase of the business cycle. If the 
independent-store owner is to maintain 
his position in the community and en- 
joy a reasonably fair profit in years of 
recession, he should stop now, before 
the need arises, and take stock of his 
buying-, merchandising-, and expense- 
control policies. It may be time to make 
some changes. 

What kind of business cycle can we 
expect during the next ten vears? If 
the economists’ forecasts are correct, 
we are entering a normal to subnormal 
period for the immediate future. Your 
guess is probably as good as theirs re- 
garding the length of this period. It is 
obvious that a seller’s market is rapidly 
changing to a buyer's market in most 
lines today. If the economists’ forecasts 
are accepted, the chief problem today 
before small independent-store owners 
is one of maintaining identity in the 
community and, at the same time, de- 


veloping buying and merchandising 


techniques comparable to those prac- 
ticed by the larger chains. Group buy- 
ing and merchandising in different 
forms have furnished this kind of aid 
to independents for many years, but 
there is a comparatively new type of aid 
for small independents which promises 
to meet more fully the needs mentioned 
above. 

Interstate Department Stores, a me- 
dium-sized chain of stores selling popu- 
lar-priced items and located throughout 
the East and Midwest, has for years 
offered its complete buying and mer- 
chandising facilities to independent-de- 
partment stores and small chains on a 
commission basis. At one time or an- 
other throughout the company’s history, 
Interstate has bought for stores it did 
not own, but four years ago manage- 
ment decided to create a department to 
be known as the Affiliated Store Divi- 
sion. The stated purpose is to share 
with qualified noncompetitive independ- 
ent department stores the buying and 
merchandising advantages of a success- 
ful chain in exchange for a commission 
on goods purchased. Management felt 
that, over a period of vears, the Affili- 
ated Division would eventually grow to 
such proportions that the resultant 
commissions would, in part, offset the 
over-all buying expense of the New 
York office. Thus both the chain's 
stores and its affiliates would gain. It is 
Interstate’s firm belief that the affilia- 
tion, after a reasonable period of orien- 
tation, should prove profitable to both 
parties and to back up that belief there 
is a thirty-day cancellation clause :n all 
buying agreements that may be exer- 
cised by either party. 

The outstanding feature of this serv- 
ice is its all-inclusiveness. It is not 
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feasible to cover the entire operation 
in this short article, but the various 
services rendered will be discussed 
briefly and some of the high lights ex- 
plained in detail. The store is provided 
with a complete buying and merchan- 
dising service, a complete monthly 
sales-promotion program which in- 
cludes mats and glossy proofs for all 
scheduled advertisements. 

The buying facilities include almost 
all soft-line departments and some 
hard-line departments. This article will 
confine itself to a summary of the soft- 
line buying facilities as this constitutes 
the majority of the business. First, a 
word about methods of billing. With 
the exception of ready-to-wear, sports- 
wear, and millinery, which are handled 
through the central pool, all merchan- 
dise is shipped direct from the manu- 
facturer to the independent store in the 
affiliation, and the affiliated store is 
filled directly wherever possible. Some 
of the preferred resources will not bill 
direct and in those cases the affiliate 
is rebilled by Plymouth Wholesale Dry 
Goods, a subsidiary company of Inter- 
state. Commissions are billed monthly 
to affiliates and are based upon a per- 
centage formula of the total dollar 
amount of orders placed by Interstate. 

With a few exceptions, all depart- 
ments not on a unit-control basis are 
managed as follows: A basic catalogue, 
showing check-list and optional items, 
is prepared for each department twice a 
year, generally in December and June. 
Revisions are sent as necessary. These 
basic catalogues give complete order- 
ing information on each item and, in 
addition, indicate model stocks. Each 
page also provides space for unit-con- 
~f retailing 


trol stockkeeping. a phase 
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sorely neglected by most small inde- 
pendent retailers. In many depart- 
ments, over-all model stocks are 
furnished as a separate bulletin. The 
basic program is, of course, supple- 
mented with a promotional program 
which will be described more fully later. 

Wherever possible, samples of new 
merchandise and samples of new lines 
are presented in advance of the season. 
If sampling is not practical, brochures, 
swatch books, color cards, sketches, 
complete descriptive bulletins, and 
other methods are used. Any affiliate 
may see samples of merchandise either 
at the New York office or at the manu- 
facturer’s showrooms. In addition, all 
stores receive a constant flow of irfor- 
mation concerning style trends, price 
alignments, recommended markdown 
schedules, new items, ete. 

Of particular interest to affiliates 
is Interstate’s own-brand program. 
Branded items at the present time 
include nylon hosiery, eighty-square 
prints, yarn, slips, ete., and will be ex- 
panded as conditions warrant. In addi- 
tion, the ready-to-wear division devel- 
ops branded items each season buuit to 
specifications. Affiliates, of course, have 
these “own brands” exclusively in their 
localities. 

The ready-to-wear operation is sepa- 
rate from the basic departments. In this 
division, the merchandisers work out 
with each new affiliate opening assort- 
ments based on planned sales for each 
classification. Merchandise is generally 
shipped from the central pool, and in- 
ventories are balanced throughout the 
season by the unit-control center on the 
basis of daily sales reports and weekly 
inventories received from each store. 
The advantages of such a method are 





obvious to all merchants who have used 
‘such a system and will not be enum- 
erated here, except to say that Inter- 
state has achieved exceptional results 
with those affiliates who fully partici- 
pate in the ready-to-wear operation. 
The basic assortments are, of course, 
supplemented by regular- and off-price 
promotions each month. 

Mass purchasing, early commit- 
ments, and very shrewd merchandising 
have all contributed to the success of 
the ready-to-wear operation, but it has 
been the experience of the Affiliated 
Division that the follow-through in the 
store is the difference between a merely 
satisfactory operation and a_ superla- 
tive operation. 

The ready-to-wear division holds 
fashion clinics twice a year. At these 
clinics the merchandise for the coming 
season is shown and discussed, seasonal 
programs are outlined, and problems 
of the previous season are hashed out. 
Afhliates are always invited to par- 
ticipate in these meetings. They may, 
however, discuss their ready-to-wear 
problems in New York at any time. 

Promotions and the sales-promotion 
program become increasingly important 
to the independent-store owner as busi- 





ness conditions become more competi- 
tive. This past December a strong pro- 
motional program meant the difference 
between a loss or a gain in sales vol- 
ume for stores all over the country. 
It is in this branch of retailing that the 
independent is so often outshone by 
the big chains. 

The promotional program at Inter- 
state falls roughly into two classifica- 
tions: opportunity promotions and 
planned promotions. The former is gen- 
erally flashed to the stores by wire 
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or bulletin the same day Interstate 
makes the decision to buy into the pro- 
motion. The planned promotional pro- 
gram is built around special events 
such as “dollar days,” week-long 
events, anniversary sales, etc. The mer- 
chandise covered may be an item, a 
classification, a departmental, an inter- 
departmental, or a store-wide promo- 
tion. 

As a rule, full plans for advertising 
and complete ordering information are 
mailed to stores six to eight weeks in 
advance of the scheduled month. At a 
later date the advertising materials 
themselves are sent. The promotion and 
advertising for opportunity purchases 
are co-ordinated with the monthly 
plans. 

Once a year, generally in September, 
there is a week-long meeting of store 
managers in New York. At this time, 
there is a review of the general per- 
formance to date, with emphasis on its 
strengths and weaknesses, and the en- 
tire November-December sales pro- 
gram is reviewed from all angles. At 
this meeting, representatives from 
stores may see samples of all merchan- 
dise scheduled for promotion during 
the November-December selling period. 

In addition to buying and merchan- 
dising, several other services are 
provided : 

1, Consultation with the various executives 
at Interstate 

2. Participation in the company training 
program 

3. Use of facilities of the following divi- 
sions: personnel, traffic, construction (advice 
on displays, etc.), and procurement (office 
supplies, etc.) 


To summarize, affiliates are offered 
practically all services furnished to 
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Interstate Stores with the exception of 
accounting and financial aid. Perhaps 
the outstanding point about this service 
is its all-inclusiveness, but it has other 
unique advantages: Interstate’s mass 
purchasing power is both concentrated 
and co-ordinated to ensure its effective- 
ness. Interstate is investing its own 
money in all merchandise it recom- 
mends to its affiliates. It makes avail- 
able to the small merchant all of the 
advantages of a good-size chain opera- 
tion and yet enables him to retain his 
identity in his community. Finally, 
member affiliates have over forty highly 
skilled buyers constantly on the search 
for new items, promotions, and new 
methods of doing more business at a 
better profit. 

It will be said that there are disad- 
vantages to such an operation, and, if 
these disadvantages are considered by 
themselves, it is to some extent true. 
The affiliated store does lose a certain 
amount of identity in the market, at 
least in those departments operated 
through the central pool. The affiliated 
store does delegate a certain amount of 
responsibility to the unit-control divi- 
sion in the ready-to-wear departments. 
It is felt that these disadvantages are 
overcome by the advantages and do not 
trouble the current member affiliates, 
some of whom have been associated 
with Interstate for as long as twelve 
vears. 

Statistics show that the trend in re- 
tailing is toward chain-store operation 
because of the economies in distribu- 
tion. However, chain stores do not 
present the only competition. Today, 
supermarkets are edging into the soft- 
and hard-line fields with low markup, 
semiself-service operations, not to men- 
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tion the increasing regularity with 
which items such as men’s furnishings, 
women’s hosiery, and small appliances 
aré appearing on the shelves of drug- 
stores, cigar stores, and others. Also 
on the horizon are the coin-operated 
vending machines which appear to have 
tremendous possibilities for the sale of 
a restricted number of items. 

There are many comparatively new 
methods in retailing, such as modifica- 
tions of self-service and simplified stock 
controls, for possible application in the 
independent’s own store. The chain 
participation program described in this 
article appears to be a successful refine- 
ment of existing buying and mer- 
chandising techniques available to the 
smaller independent and, as such, is re- 
ported as a point of interest to all 
retailers. 

The qualifications for Affiliated De- 
partment Stores membership are as 
follows: 

1. That the location, or locations, of the 
independent does not conflict with Interstate 
locations or locations of established affiliates 

2. That the independent have a minimum 
annual volume of $500,000 (experiments with 
stores of smaller volume have not proved 
Satistactory ) 

3. That at least seventy-five per cent of the 
independent’s business be in the low- and 
medium-price lines. These qualifications do 
not hold for larger volume stores. 


4. That the independent agree to a stated 
monthly minimum commission. 


It may be that a continuation of the 
inflationary spiral will delay for a few 
years the need for drastic action by the 
independent retailer. But the aggressive 
merchant will begin to lay the ground- 
work at once. Eventually, all of us must 
face the facts; there is tough sledding 
ahead. 











Research in Retailing 


M. GOoLorFr 
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Research Fellow, School of Retailing, New \ ork University 


Research has long been regarded as 
an important “tool” of industrial man- 
agement and has been used very exten- 
sively to bring production costs down. 
Research has also come into its own as 
a tool of marketing executives. It has 
proven its worth by cutting distribu- 
tion costs and by enabling management 
to formulate sound policies of both long 
and short range. 

What is this power that research has 
demonstrated? The answer is simple. 
It is an accepted fact that the duties of 
an executive in any line include the 
making of decisions. His success or 
failure is measured by his ability to 
make the right decisions. It will also be 
agreed that, in order to make a sound 
decision, it is necessary for the execu- 
tive to have all or as many of the 
pertinent facts at his command as is 
possible. With these facts, the task of 
arriving at the right decision is made 
easier. With only partial information, 
the executive is forced to rely to a 
degree on intuition and guesses. Intu- 
ition and guesses are hardly a sound 
basis on which to conduct a business. 
This is where research fits into the 
picture. It is a means of providing the 
executive with facts. The more perti- 
nent the facts that it provides, the less 
the need for reliance on guesses. In- 
dustry has learned this—so can the 
retailer. 

The retailer has production prob- 
lems (wrapping, packing, and marking, 
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to name a few). He has distribution 
problems (advertising, trading areas, 
and clientele). He has over-all policies 
to set. Yet, how many stores are there 
that maintain research staffs which 
follow intelligent research programs? 

There has been much talk about the 
use of research in department stores. 
The research division of the School of 
Retailing undertook a survey to find 
out about the use of market research 
by American retailers. A questionnaire 
concerning the nature and extent of 
research activities carried on was sent 
to one hundred and fifty of the larger 
department and specialty stores. Re- 
plies were received from twenty-nine 
firms, probably the ones in which re- 
search has been most developed. Of 
these twenty-nine stores, twenty-six 
have annual sales in excess of ten mil- 
lion dollars. The remainder of this 
report will deal with the information 
supplied by these twenty-six stores. 

How much money is spent on re- 
search activities ? 

One store reported direct research 
expenditures of $28,500. Three others 
also exceeded $20,000 annually. The 
either 


remaining stores 


showed no figures or had_ research 


twenty-two 


considerably lower — than 


Apparently stores are not 


budgets 
$20,000. 
ready to pay for a full-scale research 
operation. 

When 


budget went to outside research or- 


asked how much of their 
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ganizations, ten stores gave no indica- 
tion. But thirteen stores said they spent 
no money on outside research organi- 
zations, while two reported 30 per cent 
and one 20 per cent of their budget 
allowances as set aside for this activity. 

Who in the store organization car- 
ries on the research function? 

Twenty-one stores reported that 
they had a central research department 
that co-ordinated research activities 
within the organization. Five stores do 
not have such a department. Of these 
twenty-one stores, eleven have execu- 
tives directing this activity on a full- 
time basis, two have executives devot- 
ing part of their time, and eight stores 
have this activity under the guidance 
of someone other than a_ research 
director. 

A further breakdown of the full- 
time personnel operating these activi- 
ties is as follows: . 


To begin with, there is a major or- 
ganizational problem in fitting the 
research department into the store. 
This springs from two causes: the 
departmentalization of the store and 
the nature of research work. Depart- 
ment heads resent scrutiny of their 
operations. To many of them the re- 
search man is a snooper. Therefore, to 
put him in a position where his author- 
ity is equal to that of a department 
head is to preclude almost any possible 
co-operation on the part of the depart- 
ment head. It can be seen from the 
foregoing that an educational job must 
be done. Research must be sold to the 
organization. As William J. Pilat so 
ably pointed out in his article, “Mer- 
chandising Research for Retail Stores,” 
which appeared in the December 1948 
JouRNAL oF RETAILING, “Research is 
a sort of doctor to help cure the ills of 
a store.” It must be sold to the entire 


TABLE I 


Staff Members and 
Assistants 


Se ly ke 
Stores having two....... 

Stores having three .............. 
Stores having four.... 
a. at, ee re 
Stores having six . 

Stores having seven.............. 
ores having ight ...........s:. 
ee ee 
pe es at | 
mhores HAVE TOE. 5cas co « + dieesn's 


Thus, it can be seen that in the main 
these activities are informally directed 
and meagerly financed. There are rea- 
sons for this type of direction and 


financing. 
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Total Including 
Research Directors 


Stenographers 
and Clerks 


9 z 
4 2 
5 1 
1 6 
- 1 
-— 1 
a 1 
- 1 
, 


store personnel on that basis. It is not 
there to check up on people; it is there 
to help them. 

To ensure proper operation and co- 
operation, it would seem logical then 








_ 


to place the research function on a staff 
level reporting directly to top manage- 
ment. It would also be necessary to 
formalize the research function and 
draw together all the loose ends. As 
research is carried on in many stores, 
each department does its own research 
of sorts. The work is poorly co-ordi- 
nated and is directed in most cases by 
people who are not properly trained in 
research techniques. This was_ evi- 
denced from many of the question- 
naires that were returned. 

It was interesting to notice that the 
stores having research departments 
were pretty evenly split when it came 
to reporting to higher authority. Ten 
of them had the research department 
report to the president or top manage- 
ment, while ten had research report to 
the store manager. In one case, re- 
search reported to the treasurer. 

As for the immediate direction of the 
various research functions, it was 
found that research projects were 
being directed by advertising mana- 
gers, sales-promotion directors, general 
superintendents, receiving and mark- 
ing managers, purchasing and supply 
managers, personnel managers, and 
buyers. Comparison departments, con- 
trollers, systems managers, features- 
promotion managers, merchandise 
managers, industrial engineers, and 
store managers all had their fingers in 
research activities without the assist- 
ance of a central research department. 

It seems hardly possible that any 
well-co-ordinated research program 


can result from such situations. 
These two factors are reflected in 
the tvpes and kinds of research done. 
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Very few stores have done any work 
on population shifts or measurement 
of trading areas. However, some work 
is being done on interpretation of Fed- 
eral Reserve System figures, forecast- 
ing and appraisal of business condi- 
tions, purchasing power, and _fluctu- 
ations and trends in sales. 

Under the heading of advertising 
and sales promotion, the bulk of the 
work done has been confined to meas- 
uring advertising results, improvement 
of advertising techniques, and analysis 
of results of special promotions. Better 
selection of mediums and the study of 
consumer buying habits seem to be 
comparatively neglected. 

It seems that the most active re- 
search programs are carried on in 
those fields which primarily concern 
the operation of the store. For example, 
the following subjects seem to have 
been investigated fairly widely: traffic 
counts and traffic-flow analysis, selling 
and nonselling expense reduction, im- 
provement of methods and procedures, 
location of departments, control of 
printed forms, work simplification and 
standardization, studies, 
evaluation of stock controls, want-slip 
analysis, improvement of training 
methods, methods of compensation, job 


price-line 


description and analyses,; and credit 
and collection policies. : 

The following is a detailed break- 
down of the number of stores that have 
investigated the problems set forth on 
the questionnaire. The two columns on 
the right indicate the total number of 
stores investigating the problem and 
the number of stores that study these 
problems at recurring intervals: 
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Taste II 
Total 
Stores 
Sales Promotion 
Improvement of advertising techniques...............cccccc eee ceeecceee 15 
NERY LV ON TINIE SOUMNUR ok ae noe cu ENiw eo be eod soba cwainxeswve ll 
Analysis of results of special events and promotions.................--.- 10 
Public-opinion surveys and customers’ buying habits surveys............. y 
Better selection of advertising mediums................cccccccceccccees 6 
Customers’ responses to various kinds of display...................0000- 3 
Store Management and Expense 

Traffic counts and traffic-flow analysis....................006: SAL 16 
Selling and nonselling expense reduction...................ccceeeeeeeee 15 
Improvement of methods and procedures................ cc cece ee ceeees 14 

Work simplification and standardization..................02.000000: 12 

pee ik NOUNS CNUIND So Siettis chive dhe KG wos w SRR aS a wee as Clee 12 
Transportation of merchandise within store..............ccccccsccsccece 12 
ME Or CO NE sas aa vide vi Gs bide wd EG a vO C AK eWe BEG aw sarees 12 
MIAN, COR CMMINO AE EE QMO fone. soe yi ood x 4 Oe MERE We Che aoa cs welele e's et 11 

Merchandising 
oS RRA RS ae a eee Pe Cree en a 13 
ROR SRD IRN 55 ee ig Pas Sig wa: aKa o's aa skin eee ONS bold boo Ree 11 
PRU TIONES OF SUCK CONTELOUS 6 i005 ods bik ne ie ns. steele O pwns Eaacaea st 10 
Pimarysis Or 106s Or low-profhit departments. «0... oe sins se oledlecdidewdier cvs 10 
i RE Re oo Ee ie, 7 ea eae ae ry een a Oe s 
eR CENSOR EE Ro, ks Brey 5 ot rate hh v6 4 wSa wine bs Sn iemBle < 8 
Priprovermsent Of Séliur TECHINAUES. ..65 65. 6 occ. ccc ees wecscccocseces 7 
Personnel 
Job description, analysis, and evaluation...................--026- 11 
improvement Of traiming methods... ... 5. cc cece ccceseces 10 
Cre oe MIERINIT NONE oo ig.o sk oS ewes eSk baie is adcas tice be b a bios 10 
NU © TRIMERIC 5 rg i) eS dicig bitte vield oun’ S ae bieve dle b’nie's @ slawia ee rf 
et a COIs ae nai Scat mk Kies we erin Sa ee oe be eh 7 
Market Research in Trading Area 
Interpretation of Federal Reserve System Figures................... 11 
Forecasting and appraisal of business conditions...................2005- 10 
rues CON NINE TRRRCIRMNNIENN | 6.205 Sjarerdib Wisinve-dt wcisleies'via woe seaiee ows oimyab-ce 8 
nnn OE OS ore ets i ea a eS nto aia a Gabe acm er aiewk> a x 
Potentialities of mail- and telephone-order business...................-- 7 
ESNSACH-MtOPe POCRMAIS ANG 1OCAHON. 6.5.66 5c cca Soc seedsssessceeeedass 5 
eR MIRON) 62. Spoidras Ae CeO aaa s Oo alk en os Ps WU ethane ater 4 
Miscellaneous 

Ksroup f£eSeRich: andl MMUTE EXCHANMES o6sccc oc cin sc bens eacnesneses 14 
eR MIE CONNECENOE CNINCTORS oe occ sass ne cccdeneeveeeeecpsusterccese ee 10 
Py eee Ge SU tsereits- GOs TETUNTIS 5. ooo. siccencts cause dead cases twee 8 
Investigation of compliance with rules and policies....................-- 7 
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In the foregoing tabulation, it is 
interesting to notice the differences 
between the numbers of stores study- 
ing a particular problem and the num- 
bers carrying on continuing research. 
The difference these two 
figures is the number of stores that 
study the problem on a one-time sur- 
vey basis. This is understandable for 


between 


certain types of projects. They only - 


lend themselves to a one-time survey. 
However, most of the problems on the 
list are of a kind that requires con- 
tinuous study. Yet many stores are 
content to examine them once and then 
consider the job done. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that research is not a one-time shot. 
The problems facing retailers are con- 
stantly changing. Others are perennial 
in nature. It is necessary to be in- 
formed with current material in order 
to handle them intelligently. The fac- 
tors that affected a problem last vear 
or two years ago may well be stale 
today. Few of us will dig into a medi- 
cine chest and use a prescription that is 
several vears old. Why use research 
that way? 

The position of research in depart- 
ment stores is very ably summarized 
by one respondent. In part, he said: 
“  . . . vou will decide that even in 
the vear 1948 a.p. retailing is still 
groping for the means of accomplish- 
ing something, which means have 
otherwise been known to men in other 
fields for centuries past... .. We will 
also declare with conviction that never 
before in human history has there been 
a greater need of this thing called re- 
search in industry, including the retail 
industry. However, like anything else 


that is going through an experimental 


stage of development, it is subject to 
many misconceptions even by those 
who sponsor it.” 

It was discouraging to see that, in 
spite of the poor showing retail stores 
have made in their use of research, 
fewer than one third of the stores indi- 
cated any intention of expanding their 
research activities. 

Up to this point, comments have 
been confined to what the retailer could 
do or does do for himself. It might well 
be pointed out that many other people 
are interested in the retailers’ welfare. 
these 
want to help, the fact remains that 


Regardless of why outsiders 
much material of great value is avail- 
able to the retailer if he cares to use it. 
Some examples of a very few of 
these sources of information are: 
Trade associations. The Jewelry In- 
dustry Council has a very exhaustive 
study of the buying habits of potential 
jewelry and gift customers. 
Newspapers. “New York City Mar- 
ket Analysis.” The News Syndicate 
Company, the New York Times Com- 
pany, the Daily Mirror, and Hearst 
Consolidated Publications pooled their 
efforts to bring out a magnificent 
set of maps showing the distribution 
of the York 
City by monthly rentals and annual 


expenditures. 


population of New 


Vendors. Cluett, Peabody and 
Company, Inc., has some excellent 
aids on layout and fixtures for men’s 
furnishings. 

Government. The Bureau of Do- 
mestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, has excellent 
studies on many phases of retailing. 


"i 


lniversities. The Harvard Bureau 
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of Business Research as well as many 
other colleges and universities have 
much information to offer in their vari- 
ous studies. 

Some of the studies mentioned above 
are of value to certain areas only. 
However, a retailer in almost any sec- 
tion of the country can find a wealth 
of information about his own area if 
he would do a little 
around the various agencies mentioned 
above. The use of a little ingenuity will 


“shopping” 


uncover many additional sources of 
information. The point to be made here 
is that a great deal of good information 
is available if the retailer would only 


use it. 
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Naturally, these outside sources can- 
not replace the research function en- 
tirely but they certainly can augment 
and aid it. The fact still remains that 
there is an urgent need for solid infor- 
mation on the part of retailers. A staff 
of workers, well trained in the tech- 
niques of research and properly di- 
rected, can, to a great extent, supply 
this information. The staff does not 
necessarily need to be large. In many 
cases, one or two qualified people con- 
stitute an adequate staff. In others, 
more workers are needed. As a per- 
centage of sales, the cost of research is 
nominal. Are we being penny-wise and 


pound-foolish ? 





What Lies Ahead for Central 
Merchandising? 
(Continued from page 70) 
4. Enthusiastic, concentrated selling 
on the retail floor 
So co-ordinated, central merchan- 
dising offers the independent merchant 
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a way not only of survival but of newer 
and greater prosperity and offers the 
customer a better degree of service 
than she has been able to get from any 
of the competitors of the independent 


merchant. 











Retail Trade in 1948 with a Hint to 1949 


AMELIA KLEPP 


Research Fellow, School of Retailing, New York University 


Retail trade hit the $130 billion mark in 1948. Probably the main reason 
for the $130 billion in comparison with 1947's $117 billion was the fact that produc- 
tion was really in swing and Mr. and Mrs. 1948 Customer could get what they 
had been not only needing but the extras they had been wanting. 


Before the war, consumers spent about 60 per cent of the money they had after taxes in 
retail stores. In 1947 this percentage advanced to 69 per cent. Late last year, retail sales 
fell to 66 per cent of consumer income. This year the decline may go to 65 per cent.! 


The supply, for instance, of durable 
goods, items the customer not only 
wanted but needed, is fast overtaking 
the demand. Now that the most urgent 
needs have been fulfilled, the customer 
is willing to play a waiting game for 
price lowering, at which point she will 
likely begin to splurge on the not-so- 
urgent needs. 

While the total figure in trade tops 
that of 1947, there was a telltale lower- 
ing in the margins of profits in more 
than a few divisions of the retail pic- 
ture. Operating expenses again took 
their toll of profit. Too, there were 
certain phases of the business that gave 
varying outlooks: brisk business and 
not so brisk! 

From the figures below, the mail- 
outstanding 
houses represents a prosperous increase 
in profits. The variety stores for the 


order business of four 


most part either made 1947's figures 
or went ahead in profit showing. Most 
of the apparel chains not only showed 
increased sales values but increased 
profit. There are, as may be noted, a few 
exceptions. Jewelry, furs, the real lux- 
ury items, slumped as might be ex- 


1“Prewar Buying Pattern Is Back,” United 
States News and World Report, April 8, 
1949, p. 38. 


pected after 1946 when there was little 
else to purchase and the luxury items 
enjoyed a_ flourishing business. In 
1948 jewelry stores ran to about $1,- 
203,000,000 in sales volume. It would 
drop to $1,150,000,000 in 1949 say the 
experts who remind us that this is 
“twice the volume of 1940.” In the 
luxury line, candy, looking at Loft’s 
and Fanny Farmer’s, seems to have 
taken a downward spill. 

More department and specialty stores 
saw lowered profits than higher ones. 
Shoes had an exceedingly cautious year 
and watched their inventories even more 
carefully than did the rest of retail- 
store operation. One large shoe chain 
experienced an actual loss and A. S. 

eck Shoe Corporation saw to increas- 

ing its profit for the vear by adding 
some $152,000 in real estate sold. Sev- 
eral shoe merchants admitted they were 
selling women’s shoes for winter that 
had actually been forecast as spring 
materials and styles, hoping to sell their 
heavily stocked shelves before reorder- 
ing. 

The retailer quickly feels the reac- 
tion of the public’s trade. He continues 
to be cautious in his inventories, basing 
his planning on business activity in 


general where borrowing for credit 
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has fallen off, the farmers are raising 
more than requirements specify (good 
weather will complicate the lush crop 
planning further). There has been no 
rash speculation on the part of in- 
vestors, and money will be kept abund- 


ant by 


the United States 


Treasury. 


And Europe, particularly England, 1 


Organizations 


Abraham & Straus, 
Se ie Se ae ele 
Allied Stores Corp? 
Arnold Constable & 
WR eA Se 
Associated Dry 
Goods Corp.’ 
Barker Bros. Corp.. 
Ludwig Baumann & 
ee ee ere 
Best & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros., 
geen 
Broadway Depart- 
ment Store, Inc.’.. 
City Stores Company® 
Consolidated Retail 
BNOTeS FNP: ... «+ 
Crowley, Milner & 
RR eins we Salat 
Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co 


De Jay Stores, Inc.’ 
A. De Pinna Com- 
a ee eee 


Emporium Capwell 
Co. (The)’ 
Federated Depart- 
ment Stores” 
Forbes & Wallace, 
Sy Sg od ass 
Frost Bros. 
Gimbel Bros., Inc.’. . 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 


Hale Bros. Stores, 
TOMS 5:05 <Bira esee a 

Halle Bros. Com- 
i RO RIeE ee 


L. Hart & Son Co... 
Hearn Department 
Stores, Inc.” 
Hecht Company * 
D. H. Holmes Co., 
Ltd.‘ 
Joseph Horne Co... 
Hoving Corp. 
Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. 
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1948 Sales * 


1948 Profits Per Cent 


watching closely. 


With a promise of 


further easing of installment credit, 


with unemployment insurance helping 
and 


where unemployment is a worry, 


a fairly 


conservative-appearing 
gress, the retailer will probably con- 
tinue to win over the “I-think-I’ll-wait” 


Mrs. Customer of 1949! 


1947 Sales 


Department and Specialty Stores 


$67 880,000 
419,200,000 


24,350,000 


150,903,368 
32,739,213 


17,580,514 
39,116,627 


67,519,199 


53,594,994 
170,000,000 


35,645,596 


26,087,223 


7,738,000 
5.450.088 
63,296,439 
335,000,000 
10,619,811 
6,277 100 

307 289,788 
94,814,070 


29,449,372 


19,582,575 
53,828,226 
24,201,338 


66,886,900 


$956,183 


4,952,086 
1,911,875 


992,539 
2,853,076 


2,313,181 


1,206,773 


1,501,677 
679,819 


736,765 
455,217 


113,093 


4,507,273 


400,164 
322,000 
8,878,217 
1.505.643 


499,318 


1,448,217 
145,163 


191,078 
3,695,821 


—_— 


241,384 
862,786 
586,888 


_ 


590,700 


— 


$63,741,949 
392,199,076 


3.9 22,604,226 


.3 = 142,296,939 
5.8 30,006,172 
5.6 15,395,324 
7.3 36,667 400 


w 
+- 


59,899,157 


2.3 47,947,978 
154,795,916 


4.2 31,594,906 


2.6 25,311,859 
5.9 7,079,357 
a7 5,818,598 
a 62,527,870 

304,720,671 
3.8 9 931,028 
5.1 6.094, 088 
2.9 301,246,000 
1.6 92,591,999 
CF g 29,673,177 
Siz 4,267 502 


6 36,030,728 
4.7 73,005,667 


63 17,651,061 
K ee” 48,444,732 
2.4 19,518,654 


v 
4. 


62,813,948 


1947 Profits 


$1,990,594 


877,208 


2,232,605 


1,005,007 
2,613,153 


1,225,221 


1,604,602 
4,675,371 


1,317,386 
686,034 


84,412 
4,798,481 
10,728,241 


339,589 
319,930 


2,310,152 


w 


755,71 


1,451,947 
180,163 


875,834 
3,345,966 
1,042,931 
1,344,212 

754,866 


1,427,016 
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1948 Sales * 
Department 
$15,867,988 


Organizations 


Kennedy's, Inc.’ 
Kobacker Stores, 


Mr ike the tua 31,332,260 
Lit Brothers® ...... 
Lvtton'é, foc.* ...... 22,666,464 
R. H. Macy & Co., 

Ot ee eee 401,289,575 
May Department 

Stores (oo .2.... 400,000,000 
Mandel Bros., Inc... 35,633,325 
Marshall Field & Co. 224,547,479 


Mercantile Stores 
oy |e 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
National Department 
stores Corp. ...;5. 
Oppenheim, Collins & 
Company, Inc.‘ 


119,091,512 
23,057,898 


90,073,558 


20,119,731 


ct Oe 15,889,931 
J. C. Penney Co..... 885,203,023 
Rich Stores, Inc’ ... 48,885,266 


Roos Bros., Inc..... 14,464,939 


Russek’s Fifth Ave- 

We. IHG" ac das 16,014,592 
Sanger Bros., Inc... 19,647,151 
Stem Bros. ........ 

Stix, Baer & Fuller 

ee ieee 
Thalhimer Bros., 

SS RE eee 25,380,744 
Wieboldt Stores, 

BG cits, oer Cee 59,916,557 
Alden’s, Inc......... $82,505,354 
Montgomery Ward & 

Ra BR sc eis s 1,211,956,006 


Sea rs, Re vebuck & 
Co. 


Spiegel, Inc. 


M. H. Fishman Co., 
ete st gee a's 

H. L. Green Stores 
Company, Inc.* 

W. T. Grant Co.’ ... 

S. S. Kresge Co..... 

S. H. Kress & Co... 


$9,175,493 


101,594,669 
233,904,425 
289,119,715 
165,366,617 


M. H. Lamston, Inc.* 3,594,534 
McCrory Stores 
Corp. cess eaecesecr 
McLellan Stores Co. 55,526,785 
G. C. Murphy Co... 137,564,414 
Neisner Brothers, 
7,639,529 


| RP en 5 
3 


J. J. Newbury Co... 1: 


Per Cent 1947 Sales 


and Specialty 


1948 Profits 


Stores—Continued 


$518,802 3.3 $15,934,842 
1,336,254 4.3 26,826,155 
3,189,054 
750,000 3.3 8,657,932 
8,323,593 2.1 285,087,775 
358,013,000 
527,351 LS 36,333,071 
11,234,077 5.0 211,402,847 
5,126,725 4.3 113,012,702 
622,893 ‘aa 22,250,786 
2,600,180 2.9 88,117,315 
366,482 1.8 18,235,987 
702,423 4.4 15,949,685 
47,753,929 5.4. 775,872,591 
1.487.421 3.0 45,083,066 
566,084 3.9 13,936,817 
752,109 4.7 16,574,355 
504.436 2.6 18,379,829 
1,595,286 


1,056,707 4.2 25,221,744 
737,119 1.2 
Vail-Order Houses 
$1,605,554 1.9 $79,248,308 
68,232,076 5.6 1,158,674,514 
137,206,016 6.0 1,981.535.749 
4,404,283 3.3 125,593,284 


l’ariety Stores 


$416,280 4.5 $8,425,157 
94,183,435 

9,299,167 4.0 228,636,024 
21,773,556 7.5 270,585,779 
12,838,578 7.8 155,359,900 
3,119,043 

5,488,741 91,225,698 
3,063,784 a5 50,895,734 
9.581.331 7.0 119,358,580 
1.750.963 3.3 50,974,984 
7.297 632 5.4. 117,860,227 





1947 Profits 


$58 ) 386 


Aye 


1,062,153 
2,778,741 
334,479 


7,071,060 


10, 


oe) 
- 
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188,974 
972,707 
304,231 
918,904 


559,205 


&) 


ne A | 


—_ 


£012,590 
771,016 


576,173 


_ 


2,511,668 
1,011,672 


991,423 


$1,061,046 


59.050.066 


107,738,892 
2,231,986 


$441,396 


5,691,561 
8,678,504 
),798,473 
2,672,077 


148,647 
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Organizations 


Rose’s ~ 3 10, & 25 
Cent Stores, Inc... 

Salkin & Linoff,- Inc. 

F. W. Woolworth 
Co. 


Adam Hat Stores, 

DME iis hah tranet hii 
Angerman Company, 

Inc. 
Bond Stores, Inc.... 
Grayson-Robinson .. 
Howard Stores Corp. 
Lane Bryant, Inc.”.. 
Lerner Stores Corp. 
Lincoln Stores, Inc.’ 
Mangel Stores Corp. 
National Shirt Shops 

of Delaware, Inc.” 


A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp. 
W. L. Douglas Shoe 
ON rma 5 
Edison Brothers 
peores, It. .....% 
Feltman & Curme 
Shoe Stores Com- 


See 
G. R. Kinney Co., 
__ Si ee 
Mellville Shoe 

PR cs a cecas 
Nunn-Bush ........ 


Regal Shoe Company 
Shoe Corp. of Amer- 
ica 


Crown Drug 
pany” 
Cunningham Drug 
Stores, Inc.” 
Peoples Drug Stores, 
Inc. 
Reed Drug Company 
Thrifty Drug Stores 
&o., Inc.” 
Rexall Drug Co., Inc 
Walgreen Company” 
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1948 Sales* 1948 Profits Per Cent 1947 Sales 1947 Profits Per Cent 


$17,580,997 
13,664,408 


623,935,802 


$16,935,051 
9,609,025 
84,477,443 
72,712,375 
31,122,197 
52,166,113 
126,885,008 
11,505,293 


27,081,382 


14,894,113 


$42,254,829 
8,260,017 


75,026,770 


5,621,184 
34,756,699 
83,593,261 
16,121,786 


10,135,996 


ee 
37,635,251 


$14,578,226 
24,705,052 


46,954,188 
2,774,494 


43,627 861 
173,906,515 


163,260,827 


l’artety Stores—Continued 


$956,197 5.4 
43,495,789 7.0 
Apparel Chains 
$325,000 1.9 
5,143,955 6.0 
2,500,000 3.4 
1,059,355 3.4 
1,508,466 2.9 
5.934.510 4.7 

308,395 27 
993,596 3.6 
1,078,158 7 4 
Shoe Chains 
$747 392 1.8 
431.4614 5.2 
2,526,307 3.4 
91,907 1.6 
1,130,525 33 
5,907,816 7.1 
634,048 3.9 
225,048 22 
1,842,718 4.9 
Drug Chains 
$138,560 1.0 
1,417,096 Bz 
1722215 ey] 
47,887 a 
1,145,825 2.6 
1,415,869 8 
4,164,331 2.6 


$16,129,037 
12,993,651 


593,359,194 


$17,508,847 
7,236,679 
83,215,404 
53,071,788 
31,780,406 
48,541,223 
107,339,534 
10,826,109 


22,673,345 


15,520,465 


$44,014,245 
10,099,847 


70,938,706 


6,318,155 
33,116,861 


——> 


71,992,7 40 
15,766,379 
10,416,261 


33,262,444 


$14,852,660 
24,647,623 


46,018,763 
2,920,417 


39,394,636 
182,664,170 
154,929,239 


$941,823 


41,913,415 


$159,680 
176,200 
8,728,301 
1,073,793 
1,962,580 
1,291,054 
4,581,563 
436,051 
691,981 


1,170,983 


$1,652,530 
178,279 


2,817,147 


104,938 
1 086,218 
5,419,690 
428,539 


376,444 


1,959,960 


$189,209 
1,147,527 


2,214,908 
53,602 
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Organizations 1948 Sales* 1948 Profits Per Cent 1947 Sales 1947 Profits Per Cent 
Grocery Chains 

American Stores Co. $417,466,738 $5,662,821 1.4 $388,613,836 $5,924,888 1S 

Food Fair Stores, 

Inc.” ......... s+++ 142,000,000 2,732,895 1.9 121,765,206 2,846,347 2.3 
Grand Union Com- 7 

ee? Seis des +++ 116,069,097 1,777,972 1:3 99,818,829 1,528,649 AS 
Jewel Tea Com- 

L oe, Me 153,565,748 4,013,355 2.6 131,204,300 3.381.040 2.6 
National Tea Com- 

Ee eee 270,176,796 4,050,380 1.5 217,915,297 3,597,154 7 
Safeway Stores, a 

a TT ee 1,267,467,337 9,978,231 8 1,037,796,659 8,102,464 8 

' a ch th 
Miscellaneous Chains a 
Davidson-Boutell M 

ASOR” css pW pede aS» $520,050 $560,562 a 
Fanny Farmer Candy 

SONG a issseices. 1,096,398 $17,779,965 1.375.712 7.7 ; & 
Federal Bake Shops, sil 

ee a ae $8,396,059 484,659 5.8 ne 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 152,371,416 3,788,566 2.5 = 145,168,000 2,246,000 1.6 th 
Loft Candy Corp... 13,334,369 720,847 5.4 14,680,366 1,432,351 9.8 
Pep Boys, Manny, 

Moe & Jack...... 7,908,546 248,922 3.1 7,378,207 86,589 1.2 wl 
Reliable Stores Corp. 24,783,972 1,845,770 7.4 21,031,930 1,843,448 8.8 pr 
D. A. Schulte, Inc.% 22,771,134 30,276 .13 23,998,786 332,979 1.4 the 
Spear & Company.. = 18,459,825 308,265 Ls 19,337,434 549,938 2.8 ‘ 
Western Auto Supply Pp 

Co. (Mo.) ...... 125,981,000 121,395,031 4,205,014 3.5 the 
White’s Auto Stores, m1 cal 

SS eer 887,193 11,066,029 839,860 7.6 cu 

i an 

str 

: ; _ : : , tio 

* Unless otherwise specified, fiscal year ended December 31, 1948. : 
+ Net loss. ’ 
*Year ended February 1, 1949. top 
* Year ended January 31, 1949. Di: 
* Estimated figure. Mz 
* Year ended July 31,1948. ; , aie the 
* Includes full year’s sales of Kaufman Department Store, Pittsburgh, and the William . 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland; year ended January 31, 1949. anc 
*Year ended January 29, 1949, “S 
*Year ended March 1, 1949, anc 
* Year ended May 31, 1948. Bu 
* Years ended Decemper 31, 1948, and January 31, 1949. rom 
** Year ended September 30, 1948. TI 
* Includes profit from manufacturing operation. cha 
Year ended August 31, 1948. tior 
* Year ended January 1, 1949. Bun 
“Year ended October 31, 1948. “ 
me 
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Book Notes 


The Buyer’s Manual Revised edition ; 
New York: Merchandising Divi- 
sion, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 1949, 415 pages. $3.75 
(members, N.R.D.G.A.), $5.25 
(nonmembers ). 


All too seldom one comes across a book 
that fills a primary need in the literature of 
a specific field of endeavor. The Buyer’s 
Manual is such a book. It has been placed 
on the market at an opportune time, particu- 
larly for that large number of retailers who, 
since the end of the war, have felt a growing 
need to reinaugurate training programs on 
the executive level. 

The Buyer’s Manual is written by men 
who are actually coping with store-operating 
problems every day—outstanding leaders in 
the retail field. It provides a practical ap- 
proach to major merchandising problems 
that only experienced and successful men 
can give. It is a comprehensive treatment of 
current buying and merchandising methods 
and policies in retail stores. Its simple, 
straightforward language and its organiza- 
tion make it easy to read and to understand. 

Some of the pertinent and _ interesting 
topics covered are: “The Merchandising 
Division,’ “The Buyer as a Department 
Manager,” “Purpose and Organization of 
the Comparison Department,” “Price Lines 
and Price Lining,” “Balanced Assortments,” 
“Stock Turnover,” “Merchandise Budgeting 
and Planning,” “Buying Ethics,” “The 
Buying Office as a Merchandising Aid,” 
“The Technique of Buying,” “Apparel Mer- 
chandising,” “Sales Planning and Promo- 
tion,” “Displays as an Aid to Selling,” “The 
Buyer’s Responsibility for Better Selling,” 
“Merchandising Arithmetic,” “Markdowns,” 
“The Control of Slow-Moving Merchan- 
dise,” “Retail Research and How to 
Strengthen a Weak Department.” 

Buyers and merchandise managers will 
find The Buyer's Manual especially helpful, 
both as a check on their daily operations and 
as an aid in training their assistants. It 
should prove a fruitful investment not only 
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for these groups of individuals but also for 


all store executives. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


The Ways of Fashion, by M. D. C. 
Crawford. New York: Fairchild 
Publishing Company, 1948, 376 
pages. $3.00. 


The Ways of Fashion is a history of the 
costume arts. It presents an exhaustive, 
authentic, chronological record of fashion 
and the industries that serve it. Interesting 
case histories of the famous designers and 
custom houses of Paris show the influence 
these houses had on the world’s fashion 
markets. It also includes a discussion of the 
development of the American market to the 
point where it leads the world in the quan- 
tity, quality, and variety of types of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s apparel. 

This book first appeared at the start of the 
Second World War. It has been revised and 
brought up to date. A new fifty-page chapter, 
“War and Fashion,” has been added and 
brings the reader current information on 
what happened to the fashion industry in 
France, England, and the United States 
during the war and how these centers are 
re-establishing their positions in leadership 
in the world’s fashion markets. 

M. D. C. Crawford is a recognized au- 
thority in the fields of fabrics and fashions. 
He writes regularly for Women’s Wear 
Daily and other Fairchild publications and 
is a constant contributor to other journals 
devoted to fabrics, fashions, and arts and 
crafts. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Public Relations in Management, by 
J. Handley Wright and Byron H. 
Christian. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 
229 pages. $3.25. 

What is public relations? Why is it neces- 
sary? Who is responsible for it? What 
groups does it affect? Ask these questions of 








a 


any layman or businessman. The answers 
you receive will show the wide diversity of 
opinion that actually exists among the 
various segments of our people on this much- 
discussed topic. They will indicate the de- 
sirability for a common language in discuss- 
ing the subject and the need for a common 
understanding of its purposes. 

That is the purpose of this book. It shows 
how to set up and maintain a sound public- 
relations program that embraces employees, 
customers, suppliers, competitors, and gen- 
eral public groups such as ministers and 
teachers. It includes actual cases illustrating 
how business, government, labor, and social 
organizations carry on “public relations.” 
This good-will builder is shown in action: 
the development of specific programs are 
traced from the planning stages through to 
their actual operation. 

The authors are J. Handley Wright, 
director of industrial and public relations, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, and Byron 
H. Christian, associate professor of journal- 
ism, University of Washington. 


T. Dart Ellsworth 


Pricing Policies, Part I, Methods of 
Pricing; Part II, Problems in 
Pricing. Chicago: The Dartnell 
Corporation, 1949, 106 pages +- 
exhibits. $10.00. 


This report is intended primarily for the 
manufacturer who is verifying his own pric- 
ing policies. The various methods of pricing 
are discussed, and considerable attention is 
given to the influence of current legislative 
and judicial trends as they affect pricing. 
The small retailer who must take or refuse 
both the merchandise he is offered and the 
terms with which it is offered will find little 
use for this report. But the larger retailer, 
whose business is a factor of importance for 
many of his resources, will find a “through- 
the-keyhole” view of manufacturers’ think- 
ing on pricing that should be of considerable 
negotiational value to him. This is particu- 
larly important since—though neither of the 
parties to the contract always realizes it— 
both retailer and manufacturer are col- 
laborators in the marketing task. 
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Several of the conclusions reached will 
indicate the value of this report to the 
retailer: 

1, The most common method of setting 
prices is by a formula which is modified 
according to the competitive situation. 

2. Companies tend to try for a 33 per cent 
gross and a 10 per cent net profit. 

3. Markup practices are hidebound by tra- 
dition both within given industries and in 
business generally. 

4. Net profit rather than gross sales is a 
matter of increasing concern. 

5. Laws or no laws, prices will continue 
to be set in relation to competition both 
within the industry and in relation to other 
products that might be substituted. 

6. Few manufacturers know with any cer- 
tainty what the traffic will bear. 

7. To date, there has been little effect on 
business resulting from the  basing-point 
decisions. 

8. A pricing department responsible for 
the detail work of keeping prices current is 
becoming increasingly common. 

9. A determined and factual attack on the 
small-order problem will continue for some 
time. 

10. In general, there has been no hint as 
yet of a buyers’ strike on a price basis, 
although there are signs of weakening de- 
mand at present price levels in many lines. 

11. Nobody really knows whether more 
units can be sold at $1.95, $1.98, or $2.00, 
but the practice is general in pricing items 
whose value goes above that of a single coin 
but, on the average, below $50.00. 

12. Field testing of pricing policy offers a 
fertile and practically unworked area for the 
market-research department or the pricing 
office. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Trade Discount Practices. Chicago: 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1948, 
55 pages + exhibits. $7.50. 

The recent tendency toward revisions of 
discount practices by many of the resources 
of the retailer makes this current summary 
of trade-discount practices and of national 
and state legislation influencing discounts 
1 


timely. The report is based on a survey con- 
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ducted by Dartnell among a_ considerable 
number of manufacturers. The general re- 
sults of the survey are subordinated to state- 
ments of policy on discount from executives 
of a consequential group of nationally known 
manufacturers, with the inclusion of a num- 
ber of formal-discount and co-operative 
advertising-allowance offers as released to 
customers. The retailer who wants to study 
the discounts he is getting will find this 
volume a very useful starting point. More- 
ever, the inclusion of the influencing legis- 
lation puts it in handy reference form. 
Lawrence C. Lockley 


Going Into Business for Yourself, by 
O. Fred Rost. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945, 334 pages. $3.00. 


Going into business for one’s self seems 
to be the “great American pastime.” Every 
American wants to try his hand at it. Of 
the thousands who realize this ambition each 
year, far too many have their dreams of 
being independent businessmen shattered in 
a very short time. 

And one does not have to seek far to dis- 
cover the reason for this exceedingly high 
percentage of failure. Generally, it is simply 
a case of the individual attempting to play 
the other man’s game. The trouble is the 
other man does not play: he is strictly busi- 
ness. It is his job to see that he remains in 
business. He accomplishes his purpose. The 
newcomer fails. 

O. Fred Rost, editor and publisher of the 
Wholesaler’s Salesman, has written an ex- 
cellent book that everyone contemplating 
going into business for himself should read. 
It provides the embryo store owner with 
specific directions for choosing an advan- 
tageous location and for arranging desirable 
rent and lease terms, advice on credit, on 
business with the bank, on records that 
should be kept, pointers on insurance, on 
buying and selling. The last section describes 
thumbnail sketches of performance records 
in twenty-five different types of businesses, 
with expert observations on practices and 
operating techniques that have proven 
successful. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 
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Procurement-Principles and Cases, by 
Howard T. Lewis. Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1948, 745 
pages. $5.00. 

The purchasing agent for the average 
department or specialty store netting 
$10,000,000 annually probably spends from 
$200,000 to $300,000 or more during the year 
for the purchase of operating supplies, equip- 
ment, and services. This expenditure is fre- 
quently greater than the individual purchases 
made by a considerable proportion of the 
retail buyers of the store. At times it would 
seem they display equal or greater skill than 
the latter in buying. However, all too fre- 
quently, the purchasing agent neither pos- 
sesses the aptitude, training, nor experience 
required to do his job efficiently. With the 
currently worsening expense picture, no 
store can afford the luxury of an inefficient 
purchasing agent. 

Procurement-Principles and Cases ofters 
the individual purchasing agent an excellent 
source of information regarding purchasing 
policies and procedures. Each topic is care- 
fully discussed and, then, actual cases are 
presented to illustrate the main points 
covered in the discussion. The book should 
prove valuable either to the individual who 
prefers to study alone or to those who preter 
to join together for group discussions. 

Some of the topics covered include organi- 
zation, procurement procedure, the deter- 
mination of quality, inspection, problems in 
source, selection, price policies, the legal 
status of the purchasing officer, and procure- 
ment budgets. 

The author is Howard T. Lewis, professor 
of marketing at Harvard University and 
chairman of the editorial and financial boards 
of the Harvard Business Review. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 
® 


Sales of Ohio Retailers, 1935-1947, 
by James C. Yocum and Sam 
Arnold. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau 
of Business Research, The Ohio 
State University, 1948, ix + 125 
pages. $2.00. 

In co-operation with the United States 

Department of Commerce, the Ohio State 
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University Bureau of Business Research has 
made a twelve-year study of the distribution 
of retail sales in Ohio by types of stores and 
by month. This volume presents the results 
of this long-term study. The volume is 
directly useful to retailers everywhere be- 
cause it gives the best continuous picture of 
the structure of retail trade over a period of 
time. Retailers of all sorts can have, in the 
results of this study, a more realistic basis 
for sales planning and market development 
than has ever before been available. Not only 
is a great deal of information available 
herein on the distribution of sales by types 
of outlet, but a broad base for recognizing 
seasonal patterns of sales has been estab- 
lished. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
publication of this data will encourage the 
undertaking of similar studies in other states. 


Lawrence C. Lockley 


Principles of Men’s Wear Display, by 
Maria Massey. New York: Fair- 
child Publishing Company, 1948, 
153 pages. $5.00. 

Principles of Men’s Wear Display has 
been aimed by the author at the novice dis- 
play man. Although it deals with men’s wear, 
the sound display principles it advances can 
be applied to all display fields. 

The book is divided into three parts and 
has an appendix listing necessary tools of 
the trade. 

Part I, “Handling the Merchandise,” sug- 
gests methods for displaying all types of 
men’s clothing and accessories such as 
toiletries, jewelry, and leather goods, with 
a special chapter dealing with sportswear. 
Several methods are suggested for display- 
ing each type of merchandise. Many illustra- 
tions are used to clarify the art of pinning 
and draping, the merchandise on manikins, 
and T stands and the arrangement of back- 
grounds. Other novel and interesting props 
and methods of handling them are also 
shown. Practical suggestions are given for 
high-lighting expensive merchandise. Part I 
presents, in a well-organized manner, exten- 
sive information on handling the merchan- 
dise—pressing, cleaning, polishing, pinning, 
rigging, and draping—from the time the 


display to be shown is chosen until it is 
completed. 

Part II, ‘Handling the Decorations,” con- 
tains chapters listing both expensive and 
inexpensive props and treatments of window 
shells. Helpful information is given on mak- 
ing props and backgrounds, Illustrations are 
presented showing proper grouping of mer- 
chandise to achieve symmetry and_ balance. 
Correct size, type, and placement of price 
tickets and show cards are also stressed. 
The chapter on lighting recommends several 
different light fixtures and discusses methods 
of using lighting “to create atmosphere.” 

art Ill, “Handling the Theme,” dis- 
cusses the use of color, realism, and atmos- 
phere. Shock, humor, and curiosity-provoking 
displays and methods of achieving them are 
discussed in the chapter, “Psychology of 
Display Appeal.” Other chapters suggest 
sources of ideas for display themes, anni- 
versaries, and institutional displays. 

The book presents the basic fundamentals 
for formulating good displays with added 
suggestions to arouse the reader’s ingenuity. 
It is an excellent book for the budding dis- 
play man and the display executive who seeks 
a refresher and a training aid. 

Howard M. Cowee 


Textile Fabrics and Their Selection, 
by Isabel B. Wingate. Third edi- 
tion; New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949, 640 pages. $6.00. 

This book furnishes merchandise informa- 
tion on textile fabrics in all phases that are 
of importance or interest to the retailer and 
his customer. An easy style of writing 
makes for ready assimilation of the technical 
matter involved, and the inclusion of numer- 
ous new photographic illustrations greatly 
assists the presentation. Account is taken 
of the latest materials, processes, and tests 
that have been introduced or perfected since 
previous edition. The 
been completely 


publication of the 
chapter on finishing has 
rewritten in the light of new developments. 
Among the subjects covered are: properties 
and identification of textile fibers, yarn spin- 
ning, weave structure and loom operation, 
application of dyestuffs, cloth finishing, char- 


acteristics of fabrics and identification by 
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name, testing to determine suitability, gov- 
ernment regulations. Practically the entire 
range of textile commodities to be found in 
a large metropolitan department store is dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of fabric and con- 
struction. This includes ladies and men’s 
apparel, as well as domestics, home furnish- 
ings, and rugs. 


The book has real worth as a reference 
volume for the store, a text for the student 
of retailing, or a guide to the consumer. This 
is the third edition of a book first printed 
in 1935. It is a part of the Retailing Series 
and is a recognized college text for students 
of home economics and of retailing. 


S. A. Sokoloff 





Editor’s Note 


With this issue, I regretfully relinquish 
the editorship of the JouRNAL OF RETAILING. 
And with the fall issue my colleague, 
T. Dart Ellsworth, takes over full responsi- 
bility for the JOURNAL. 

In my last opportunity, I want to thank 
the many people who have written for us, 
and particularly I want to thank the business 
people, who have generously written and 
charitably allowed me to edit their manu- 
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scripts. Academic people acknowledge the 
obligation of publishing the results of their 
thinking and research so their contributions 
have been a fulfillment of their implied 
duties. Articles from businessmen have been 
a labor of love. I am personally grateful to 
both. 

Vale, 

Lawrence C. LocKLey 





